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THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


In This Issue: Some New Light On The 
Question How Much Printing Can Be 


Sold, and How to Go About Selling It 





‘T11 say these Dayco Rollers 


efy Humidity and Heat!” 


% Even on the stickiest, muggiest 
days you can keep your presses go- 
ing full time at top speed if you use 
Dayco Rollers. They defy both heat 
and humidity and work equally well 
inany weather...inany temperature, 

Because Dayco Rollers are not 
affected by either heat or moisture 
they have no high, low or soft spots. 
They will neither crack nor chip 
...nor will they melt down. Their 
velvety, smooth surface “takes and 
gives” ink uniformly. | 

If you wish to banish, once and 
for all, expensive delays and dis- 
appointments caused by “humid 
weather” roller trouble... stand- 
ardize on Daycos! May we tell you 
more? Write for complete informa- 
tion on how you can turn out better 
work for less money with Dayco 
Rollers. Dayco Division, The Day- 
ton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 





IMPORTANT! 


Here are more reasons why you should 
standardize on Dayco Rollers. 

1. Increase press production. 

2. Outstanding printing results. 

3. Fewer spare rollers needed. 

4. Do not deteriorate. 

5. Less upkeep expense. 

6. Do not swell, sag or shrink. 

7. Only one adjustment necessary. 

8. Better ink distribution. 


9. Right amount of “‘tack.”’ 


10. No ink penetration. 

















DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


STOCK eS  . 





Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. California Printers Supply Co. 
Room 644, 20 N. Wacker Drive 417 East Pico 
Chicago, Illinois : Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dearborn 3380 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. Prospect 2006 and 8933 
2970 West Grand Blvd. 

Detroit, Mich. 
Madison 6277 


W. D. Tuck 
The Bourse Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bell Phone—Lombard 4691 
Keystone Phone—Main 9351 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
1511 Park-Murray Bldg. 
11 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 
Cortlandt 7-0773 
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STOCK RECORD 
AUTO PARTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


fi b/ | 328 South Jackson Street 
p ro ita e ! Charleston, Indiana 
1D 
ruleform | & 
Se Stock Clerk 
com positi on QUANTITY PART NO. MAKE AND MODEL PRICE : 


Consider these facts— | | 






































ers to earn a satisfactory profit on setting and print- 
ing commercial forms. It offers the most advanta- 
geous method of producing such composition today. 


The Ludlow Ruleform system is helping many print- 














unique. Compare it with specimens of any other 
ruleform composition, set either with single types 
and rules or in slug form. 


) The quality of Ludlow ruleform composition is 














The Ludlow slug interlock is responsible for the 
perfection of vertical alignment; the extreme accu- 





racy of the matrices for the nicety of joining lines. 








Repeat casts froma single set-up line of matrices are 

A made at the rate of about six per minute. This makes 
a notable time saving in producing the high propor- 
tion of repeated lines in any form. 














This feature also makes possible the production of 

i multiple forms for printing two-, four-, or sixteen-up, 
at small additional shop expense, and with no out- 
side expense for electrotyping. 














Corrections in standing forms, held for reprinting, 
can easily be made. Standing forms tie up only so 
many pounds of metal. 




















The specimen form shown here was set and made Full particulars regarding the Ludlow method of setting 
up, ready for press, in 40 minutes, including the cast- ruleforms, together with specimen sluglines, will gladly 
ing from hot metal of every element in the form. be sent upon request—without obligation. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 CLY BOURN AVENUE Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family and Headline Gothic CH ICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SIMPLICITY 
and EFFICIENCY, 


WEBENDORFER 
WEBUNIT OFFSET PRESS 


|, 2, 3 or 4 color: optional delivery; 
cutterhead and flat sheet delivery, re- 
winder, folder, or other special attach- 
ments. Four standard sizes: || x i7; 
17 x 22; 22 x 34; 25 x 38. Other sizes 
built to order. 


For beer labels, box covers, letter- 
heads, office forms, magazines, etc. 
Speed 8 thousand to 24 thousand per 
hour. Write for samples of work pro- 
duced on these presses, or arrange to 
see them in operation. 


MODERATELY PRICED 








































WEBENDORFER 
OFFSET JOBBER 


BUILT IN THREE SIZES 
11 x 17 

14 x 20 
20 x 26 


“Simplified Offset” 
FREE 


Get Your Copy TODAY 
No Obligation 





























American made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO.., INc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 









Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Hlinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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A Teil 


SCOTCH JEWELER 
showed type founders 


ee 
of printing 


For almost three centuries after movable type was invented, 
buyers of printing were penalized by the primitive practice 
of printing directly from type forms composed of individual 
type characters. This made printing slow, expensive and 
limited. Because it meant that great masses of type had to 
be held until the job for which they were set was com- 
pleted . . . that if any number of impressions were taken, 
the type characters were broken . . . and that once the type 
had been re-distributed no further editions of the book or 
magazine printed from them could be issued without going 
to the labor of re-setting every word. 

Then in 1725 William Ged, an Edinborough jeweler, 
hit upon a plan for overcoming this trouble. He made an 
impression of a type page on a plaster of Paris mold and 
used that mold to cast any number of solid printing plates 
that were required. This was the world’s first Stereotype and 
it ranks among the first important factors which have made 
possible the speed and economy that distinguish modern 
printing. 

Today, the most recent, important factor in making greater 
printing speed and economy attainable has come with the 
development of Kleerfect, the Perfect Printing Paper. 

Kleerfect makes printing of equally high quality on both 
sides of the same sheet possible at far less cost than formerly 
because in Kleerfect two-sidedness of color and surface are 
eliminated for all practical purposes. 

Kleerfect’s color is glare-free and brings the maximum 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


Olds 
Printing « 


ie 


reproductive effectiveness to illustrations in one to four 
colors. Kleerfect’s strength is gauged to the requirements 
of the fastest presses ... its opacity, so unusual that it pre- 
vents show-thru of heavy solids . . . and its ink absorption 
is balanced to give economical coverage at high speeds. 
Before you get out your next mailing, see samples of the 
better work this new paper—Kleerfect— makes possible— 
and learn the economy with which it does such work. 
A request to our advertising office in Chicago will bring you 


complete information. 


) 


THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


MANUFACTURED UNDER YU. 5. PAT MO. 1918088 


Established 1872 + NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue > NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street >» LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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Write for samples and name 
of your nearest Ta-Non-Ka 
Bond distributor. Also 
Ta-Non-Ka Mimeo Bond 


A-NON*KA 
oN 


4 
OS A 


TA-NON-KA BOND COMOR'S Ee L IN QUALITY I Pein Clty ENE SS 
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Has I: Ever Occurred To You 


Sat: 


the small Simplex actually runs as fast as automatics half its 
size—4500 per hour. 


it takes a 20 x 26 sheet instead of only 13x 20—twice the size, 
twice the production. 


its hour cost is only a fraction more than the cheapest I'3 x 20 
automatic—only a few cents more per thousand. 


its instant accessibility and speedy get-away make it economical 
for the shortest of runs. 


its feeder takes 9000 average sheets—37 inch pile—thus add- 
ing several hundreds per hour to net production on runs over 
three thousand. 


it is an all-purpose unit handling with almost equal economy, 


work from the smaller automatics or the larger flatbeds while 


still being astonishingly profitable on its normal range of work. 


May we send you a catalogue—we are sure that you will find it interesting, 


a 
miller ms MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY 
COMPANY « PITTSBURGH, PA. 


20 x 26 
Simplex 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


4500 


per hour 
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uality’s 
Biggest Competitor 


' j 


If it were not for the urge in human nature to get 
something for nothing, price competition would be a 
rarity, and the real economy of quality would be more 


universally practiced. 





We promptly admit the truth of the old adage that 
the best is the cheapest. But then old human nature 
“butts in” and we take a chance, and as a result usu- 

. ally get something worth less instead of something 
worthwhile. 


The next time your requirements suggest the use of 
a high-grade sulphite bond, take old human nature 
out and tie him up. Doing so will give your best 
judgment a chance to work in your best interest. 











When quality and price are both given their proper 
consideration, Fraser Bond never suffers from price 





competition. 


Jraser Pork 


from Tree to Paper, is \QO% Fraser Quality 


FRASER INDUSTRIES -INCORPORATED 
































New York We invite requests for sample sheets of Fraser Chicago 
Office: © Bond from business houses desiring to make com- Office: 


424 Madison Ave. parisons. 111 W. Washington 
New York, N. Y. St., Chicago, III. 
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FOR STRIKING RESULTS= 
SPECIFY TROJAN No. 413 


To satisfy a desire among Label users who are striving to secure 
distinction for their labels, we reeommend TROJAN GUMMED 
PAPER #413. This particular grade of Gummed Paper is super- 
calendered to provide a smooth, uniform surface for beautiful 
halftone reproduction, excellent solids and detailed zines. It 
has the desired strength for general label work—lies perfectly 
flat—and its printing results are unconditionally guaranteed. 
For surfaces other than glass or smooth paper, specify TROJAN 
Strong Gumming #513. You will like TROJAN GUMMED 
PAPER #413 not only for the results you can secure but for the 
economy it effects. If you are ever confronted with an unusual 
label printing problem, let us help you with it. Write the 
Gummed Products Company, Offices and Mills, Troy, Ohio. 


1 Gummed Paper 


al hs =~ On ON -8 0-9 8 Dd 


Sales Branches: Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis. 
The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio. 


Send me a copy of 
2 **Printing on Gummed Papers”? (1 ‘‘How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper”’ 
Also the name of your nearest distributor. 


(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-6-35 
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New- wl very Stunning 


Gillies Gothic Light—it’s the newest Bauer typeface! Very chaste, and 
chic. In fact, it’s handsome as the devil—and useable in a thousand 


ways, alone or in combination with other types new and old. The 





specimen now in preparation is worth writing for. 





Gillies Gothic 


Gillies Gothic is cut in both Light and Bold from 18 to 84 point 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY - INC - 235 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET: NEW YORK 














Potdevin Drying Ovens 


Manufacturers of magazine covers, dis- 
play cards and mounts, car cards, win- 
dow stickers, hosiery labels, laundry 
shirt bands, etc., can do high-grade 
glossy varnishing as well as edge and 
strip gumming with this coating and dry- 
ing equipment. 

STEAM HEAT 

An efficiently designed steam radiator 
with an automatic heat control is used. 
Due to the circulation, the air in the oven 
cannot become saturated with fumes. 


GAS HEAT 


With gas heat, a separate furnace is 


POTDEVIN 





for Varnishing Machines 


placed alongside the drying oven, and the 
hot air is forced into the oven. There are 
no flames in the oven, therefore no fire 


hazard. 
AIR CIRCULATION 


A large blower forces hot air at 
high velocity down on the sheets as 
they travel on a conveyor through 
the oven. A large percentage is re- 
heated and reused for greater effi- 
ciency. The sheets move around 
on the conveyor. Varnish fumes 
and gas fumes are exhausted out. 
of chimney. 


MACHINE CO. 


1223 Thirty-Eighth Street, Brooklyn, N. Wes U. Ss. A. 
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Get two orders instead 


' 
f 


HERE’S HOW TO 
SELL MORE DOLLARS 
WORTH OF PRINTING 
WITH EVERY 
LETTERHEAD ORDER 


When you sell letterheads, sell envelopes 
to match. That makes two sales opportunities 


where one grew before. 


To help you get this extra business, Ham- 
mermill offers you a new kind of Sample 
Book. Really, it is two sample books. The 
front cover swings open into a double-deck 
arrangement that contains actual samples 
of Hammermill Bond Envelopes and a sur- 
prisingly thorough reference section of in- 
formation about envelope construction, 
packing, stock sizes, weights, colors and 
finishes. The main body of the book dis- 
plays the full range of Hammermill Bond 
and is die-cut in such a manner as to show 
the uniformity of color that exists between 
Bond and Ripple finishes. 


Convenient in size and layout, the book is 
a handy selling aid at your desk or sample 
cabinet, or to carry in your brief case. 
Send for your copy now. 


. BONO 


THE QUALITY-UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER 
FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING LETTERS 
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‘It's Good trom Cover to Cover 
and made of Beckett Papers throughout 









book a gentleman remarked ‘It's good from 





In Cincinnati everyone uses Buckeye Cover 







—our neighbors, you know. Hotel Gibson cover to cover.’ His remark brought to my 
made an epochal contribution to printing mind the thought that the impression of 
when it brought out its famous book ‘’Four a book begins and ends with the cover. 






Generations of Service and Hospitality.” 





‘We feel that the cover had much to do 






It was admired and commented upon all 






with the impression of richness and beauty 





over the world—and it was bound in Buck- 






of our book. It is very durable, also. A copy 





eye Cover and printed on Beckett Offset. 






in daily use, leafed through by hundreds 






Hotel Gibson writes: ‘‘In complimenting our of callers, shows no appreciable wear.” 









THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text 
Beckett Plater Finish Offset, Beckett Custom Book 
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In the race for economy the bond paper buyer hurdled the 


first barrier with ease, but the second proved to be his Waterloo. 
Economy is never economy unless it carries with it the quality of 
satisfaction. If you are not satisfied with a finished piece of work 


your economy in the purchase and preparation has been wasted. 


A good rag bond paper does not necessarily mean an expensive 
paper. There is a very pleasing middle ground ably represented 
by Avalanche Bond. It is obtainable in clear white and nine 
attractive colors, in a light cockle finish. Sample books of this 


economical bond of satisfaction will be willingly furnished by any 


of our distributing agents or by the mill. Write to-day for them. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 





Other Popular Gilbert Quality Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, 
Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 






Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 


Cvalanche Bond 
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Advertisers select The Inland Printer for announcement 


and continued promotion of equipment and supplies used 
by printers, because (for nearly 52 years) its capacity for 
keeping "in step with progress" has attracted an 
unequalled following of discerning readers 


AND DISCERNING READERS BUY 
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NEW 
MONOTYPE 


CONDENSED 


DISPLAY 


Please 


Sa ‘ 
Condens 


ONE OF THE USEFUL CONDENSED 


me Faces, Printers Pronounce It One Of 


the most serviceable and legible 775 
SANS SERIF IS POPULAR IN ADVERTISING 


seme’ And Commercial Work. A Face Which Presents 


a distinctively clear-cut appearance that will 357 


DISCRIMINATE USE OF SANS SERIF BY 


The Nation’s Foremost Printers Contributes 


to the reputation and distinction which 354 


THIS CONDENSED VERSION OF THE 
Sans Serif Letter Has Found A Place 
among the leading modern types 333 


. GOTHICS HAVE BEEN AND LIKELY WILL BE EMPLOYED 


EXTENSIVELY. THEY HOLD A PROMINENT PLACE IN 227 
OT YMIE, A SQUARE SERIF LETTER, LATELY 


‘wed Hag Been Most Popular. Monotype Matrices In 


six versions have been made and may be 590 


WE HERE PRESENT CONDENSED 


4 Stymie Extrabold Type. It Falls In 


line with six others on parade 490 
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WALL STREET BON D 





LD BADGER BON D 





PAPERS OF 
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I1GHT-OF-WAY BON D 





LD BADGER LEDGER 





REDtIT LEDGER 





ATTLES HI P LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 
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Our Complete Service 


ART WORK 
Layouts, Lettering 
Illustrations 
Photo-Retouching 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Illustrative 
Products, Models 
ELECTROTYPING 
Quality and 
Prompt Service 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ENGRAVING 
Color Process 
Halftones 

Zinc Etching 

Ben Day Work 


TYPOGRAPHY 
Modern 

Equipment 

Day and Night 
Service 


Lr the whole job] 


W. DON’T KNOW any recipes for successful soup- 
making—but we do know how to turn out successful 
advertising. That’s our business—we specialize in it. 
We're not only specialists in each small phase of our 
business but in combining the various elements into 
a satisfactory finished product. That's the secret of our 
growth—we can do the whole job and do it right! The 
advantage to you of dealing with one firm that can 
give you complete service is particularly important if 
your office is located outside Chicago. Our special 
mail department is equipped to give you the same 
high standard of service we give to local clients. By 
letting us meet all your needs you save both time 
and many costly mistakes. Concentrate for the best 
results! You'll find us alert, efficient, prompt, co- 
operative—and our fees most reasonable. You'll find 
that all of our work lives up to our name — Superior! 
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TRY THIS 


TIME-TESTED RECIPE 
for Easier- Quicker Make-up 











@ If minutes count in your shop, 
it will pay you to get Challenge Iron 
Furniture on the job at once. It’s amaz- 
ing the way forms just seen to “fall” 
together with this light, accurate inde- 
structible material. 


Finished to point-system accuracy—no 
sharp corners or edges, Challenge Labor- 
Saving Iron Furniture is dependable and 
accurate. Cross brace lends extra strength 
and permits quicker, easier handling. 


Challenge Mammoth Iron Furniture is 
invaluable for filling large open forms 
and locking small forms on the bed of 
a cylinder press. It stops “springy” forms 
—is light and durable... practically un- 
limited in flexibility. 


Ask your dealer about Challenge Labor- 
Saving and Mammoth Iron Furniture or 
write for list of sizes and font schemes. 


{5x80 | 








THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 
200 Hudson Street 


CHICAGO, 
17-19 E. Austin Avenue 
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OF Line-Up and Register 


With The CRAFTSMAN you will 
find possible a degree of efficiency in 
line-up and register, two of the most 
vital functions in printing, that can- 
not be attained by any other means. 


You will also be able to cut the cost 
of these operations to such an extent 
with The CRAFTSMAN that its 
installation will prove a profitable 
investment rather than an expense. 


CRAFTSMAN 








SIZES: 25x38, 38x50, 45x65, 50x75 


The Precision Gauge of Printing 


Quality in Representative Plants 
Everywhere Should be in YOUR Plant 





A Boston Printer Says: 


It is, unquestionably, the finest device of its kind that has 
ever come to our attention. Particularly are we impressed 
by its absolute and permanent accuracy and rapid opera- 
tion. Another gratifying feature of note is the great in- 
crease in pressroom production, which we credit to the 
efficient and rapid lining up of sheets through the use of 
The Craftsman. 





Send for “Evidence.” Shows how you can pay for a 
Craftsman out of the savingsin press time effected. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE 
CORPORATION 


Makers of the World’s Leading Line-Up Device 
for Printers and Lithographers 


40 to 59 RIVER STREET, WALTHAM, MASS. 
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A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 











A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 











Sales Offices: 


R. V. CARL R. C. FRASCHE A. B. GROSSENBACHER 

2236 Lincoln Ave. 215 North Seventeenth St. COMPANY 

Lakewood, Ohio Birmingham, Ala. 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. . 
(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon e 
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Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


METALLIC SILVER PASTE 22518 DENSE HALFTONE BLACK 24799 
METALLIC SILVER VARNISH 22519 





Printed in Canada 
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GUTENBERG 


To Printers Throughout the World! 


I, GUTENBERG, invented for you the art 
of printing that you might implant in man- 
kind a spirit of goodwill. | made it possible 
for you to give the Bible, and Christian 
teaching, to all nations in their own lan- 
guages, that you might feel a brotherly 
love for each other. But what have you 
done? You have let loose WARS ANU 
BLOOUSHED! Nations have flung them- 
selves one upon another like wild beasts. 
Millions slain, millions crippled, millions 
of widows and orphans, such is the pa- 
thetic issue of your odious acts! Not alone 
on the earth do you seek to destroy your- 
selves, but in the air and on the water. Not 
_ only do you employ for your mutual an- 
nihilation, weapons of every kind, dyna- 


mite and gunpowder, but you must make 


use of poison gas, bacteria, and deadly - 


rays. Instead of displaying a spirit of con- 


cord and unity among yourselves, you 


close up your frontiers and raise death- 
dealing fortresses. You increase your arm- 
aments both openly and in secret. You 
deem your neighbors your enemies; they 
should be your friends! 

Such things must not continue. Annihila- 
tion will be the fate of the whole world. 
PRINTERS! J, Gutenberg, gave you the 
printing press that you should promote 
civilization, peace and concord. Has this 
been your constant aim? Would the con- 
ditions in which the world finds itself to- 
day have been possible, if you had always 
placed your presses at the service of peace— 
theend J had in view in inventing printing? 
Pledge yourselves mutually to employ your 
presses, more than ever before, in the great 
cause of humanity, in the cause of inter- 
national peace! 

This is the appeal I set before you at your 


meeting! 


The President of the Swiss Gutenberg Museum addressed the above 
peace manifesto to the 4th International Printers’ Congress at Utrecht 
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[ The leading business and technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries. 
Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois. + J. L. Frazier, Editor 
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June, 1935 


Over-equipped? Maybe! By HAROLD P. WINCHESTER 


This printer peeked through the curtains and got a glimpse of the 


>>> THE PRINTING INDUSTRY is facing 
another momentous crisis in June, 1935, 
as it was in June,1933. The nearly dead 
N.R.A. will either expire entirely on June 
16 or get a feeble shot in the arm to keep 
it going another few months. Whether it 
lasts ten months or twenty-four doesn’t 
make much difference in the final result, 
except to keep up the agony of indecision 
and uncertainty that much longer. We 
might better let it die right now than to go 
through more months of alternating hope 
and disappointment. The N.R.A., on the 
whole, has failed to fulfill its promises and 
purposes. The reason for this is that the 
American people from top to bottom, 
including the Administration, the Courts, 
Congress, business men, employers and 
employes, and plain consumers were just 
not ready for an experiment in economic 
planning, did not understand the impli- 
cations of such an experiment—and when 
the implications did begin to percolate 
slowly, they were still too much the rug- 
ged individualists to accept the underlying 
idea behind it. 

The main advantage that the N.R.A. 
brought to the printing industry—and it 
must be admitted that there are a few 
minor advantages—is the one that now 
causes our crisis. The N.R.A. undoubtedly 
organized the printing industry as trade 
associations were never able to do in their 
years of previous existence. Cities com- 
prising ninety per cent of the sales of the 
industry are well organized, as are all sec- 
tions of the country. We are all dressed 
up as an industry, but with no place to go 
“© soon as the Code is given its final death 
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thrust. Are we going to let this splendid 


future. Take a look with him. You'll find ideas—perhaps a tonic 


organization be dissipated to the four 
winds, and take another twenty years to 
get it back again into the same strong posi- 
tion for action that it is in now? This prob- 
lem is confronting leaders of the industry 
at this moment, and specifically it is a 
responsibility of officers and directors of 
the U.T.A. 

It naturally is easy to be wise after the 
fact, but at the same time it is quite neces- 
sary that we learn by our past mistakes 
before we proceed to any new decision. In 
June, 1933, the industry was at a low ebb 
in sales, profits, and competitive condi- 
tions. We were willing to accept, as a way 
out, a plan offered with the authority, 
the leadership and compulsion of the Gov- 
ernment behind it. Any plan seemed bet- 
ter than no plan at all. We spent no time 
in examination of the plan, its underlying 
theory, or its long-time implications. We 
saw that it allowed us to get together to 
cure our own ills without the Anti-Trust 
laws bothering us. We therefore tried to 
write a law, or Code, which prevented all 
the ills of the industry merely by stating 
that they should not occur, or else there 
would be a fine and imprisonment. There 





Harold P. Winchester has the good 
habit of thinking deeply. He has 
taken time from his duties as a major 
executive in one of the country's 
large printing plants to look ahead. 
This time his thoughts are of our 
future markets, a pertinent subject. 





were a couple of catches in the Govern- 
ment’s act and it took most of our time to 
circumvent them. We were supposed to 
raise wages, and lower hours, and give 
some recognition to organized labor. We 
came out of this pretty well on the whole, 
for where costs were increased, due to 
lower hours or minimum wages, we had 
an offsetting clause, that allowed us to get 
this all back, because we were not allowed 
to sell below cost. 

Our main failure was that we did not 
sit down for a few hours at the beginning 
and try to analyze the real situation in the 
industry to see if we could not strike at 
the causes. Had we done this, we undoubt- 
edly would have seen clearly the situation 
that confronted us. An industry that was 
equipped to turn out, say ten billion units 
of printing a year was turning out only 
four billion units in 1933. In 1929 it had 
been turning out between eight and nine 
billion units. In 1917 and 1918, with a 
capacity of eight billion units, it had been 
turning out almost its full capacity. This 
unused, or excess capacity of six billion 
units in 1933 was driving prices way below 
costs on the remaining four billion units 
of work actually done; and to much greater 
degree than had been true in 1929 when 
there were only two billion units of excess 
capacity involved. 

This, in a nutshell, was the picture as 
we should have seen it at that time. Our 
trouble was either Over-capacity to pro- 
duce or Under-capacity to consume. We 
should have decided which angle of the 
dilemma was the logical cause of our dif- 
ficulties; then we should have debated a 
solution that attacked whole-heartedly 
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either Over-capacity or Under-consump- 
tion. What we actually did was to attack 
the effects of this unbalance between capac- 
ity and demand without deciding the 
causes of our troubles. 

We saw only the results of six billion 
units of Over-capacity or Under-demand 
in ruinous prices, long credit terms, unfair 
trade tactics on the part of competitor and 
customer, and sweatshop wages in some 
sections. We said that there ought to be a 
law “‘agin”’ these ills, so we abolished them 
all in the Code—but without attacking 
their causes, except indirectly. Then we 
attacked both possible causes in such a 
way that effects of the attack were offset, 
and nothing was accomplished. 


Attacked in Wrong Places 

We attacked Over-capacity by limiting the 
hours people could work. We attacked 
Under-demand by raising some wages. 
This raised our costs, so we attacked this 
problem by saying that no one could sell 
below cost. These moves increased the 
price of, and lowered the demand for 
printing which we had tried to raise; and 
increased the Over-capacity which we had 
tried to limit. All our efforts negated each 
other. This was the second main reason 
why the N.R.A. failed as a whole, and 
would have failed even if the first main 
reason—failure of the country as a whole 
to accept the ideal of the N.I.R.A.—had 
not obtained. 

Nevertheless we did, in essence, make a 
decision for Over-capacity as the chief 
cause of our troubles in those Code-mak- 
ing days. We thought there were too many 
printers, too many employes, and too many 
plants. We never asked ourselves whether 
there was too much printing to suit the 
needs of consumers in this country. We 
really assumed that the demand for four 
billion units of printing in 1933 should be 
the normal demand, for we tried to fix 
prices so that everyone would make a 
profit, or at least not suffer a loss, at that 
low level of consumption. In effect, we 
plumped for scarcity against a policy of 
plenty. We did not see that the industry as 
a whole can never make a profit by keep- 
ing printing scarce; that we couldn’t fix 
prices at a profit level when there were six 
billion units of over-capacity. The law of 
supply and demand always works inexor- 
ably to keep prices down when demand is 
low or capacity high. 


Could Buy So Much More 


Yes, the question we should have asked 
ourselves in June, 1933, when we first 
assembled in Washington to cure our ills, 
and which we must now ask ourselves in 
June, 1935, when we ought to assemble 
again, is, ‘Is the Printing Industry Really 
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Over-equipped?” Do the people of the 
United States have all the printing they 
want when they are buying only four to 
five billion units now? Did they have all 
they wanted when they were buying eight 
billion units in 1929? Why could they buy 
eight billion units in 1929 and not be able 
to do that now? Why could they not buy 
the whole ten billion units of capacity in 
1929 if we could have shown that they 
wanted that many units that year? How 
was it that in 1917 and 1918 people could 
use almost our entire capacity? These ques- 
tions are really the heart of our problem, 
and it is upon their correct answer that 
our program for the future hangs. 

The writer is handicapped by lack of 
figures to prove any of the assertions 
already made, or to be made, but undoubt- 
edly there are statisticians, engineers, and 
experts in the industry who can supply 
them. However, these observations seem 
to be patent to all who wish to observe 
general conditions in the industry. We all 
agree that conditions now are not normal, 
and that we ought to be back to our 1929 
production. We grant that if there were 
eight billion units of printing purchased 
in 1929, there is still that much latent 
demand that would be brought to life at 
the moment we had sufficient purchasing 
power. It follows then that our first and 
main problem is to get back our o/d mar- 
kets rather than to go after new markets, 
as we have been advised by followers of 
the Phillips and the Mackey Plans. Get- 
ting back our old markets is then a matter 








The more or less standardized cover 
design first presented on our January 
issue is here used for the last time. Sev- 
eral readers, writing or speaking, aver 
they prefer the same design on each 
and every issue of a magazine. Others 
voted for a change of face (which a 
cover amounts to) on each appearance. 

Whichever is the better practice will 
be left for others to decide. The objec- 
tives in our departure from practice, 
we believe, have been achieved. We 
wanted to encourage use of ‘‘stock”’ 
design plates such as the papermakers 
offer, and of which too little use is 
made by printers. We also sought to 
show that a single design idea could be 
followed without too positive monot- 
ony by changes of type and ornament. 

For this cover the Vogue Extrabold 
of the Intertype Corporation has been 
used, The reverse plate of the circle 
with the name was made from a proof 
of the sixty-point, the word “Inland” 








of recovering from the depression. It is 
problem of restoring four billion units o 

purchasing power to the industry. It .. 
thus a monetary problem of increasin 

income. It is in this field that the solutio 

lies, but the writer will not develop pos 
sible solutions here, as the purpose of thi 

article is to show that the printing indus 
try is not actually over-equipped now, no: 
was it in 1929. If this can be clearl; 
shown, then our Code procedure was 
wrong in 1933, and, therefore, our onl) 
recourse when the N.R.A. expires is to 
follow a plan that will bring out latent 
demand that will in time restore the use of 
our full capacity. 


Even Good Years i Bad 


Let us assume that we all agree there 
was nothing abnormal about the 1929 
demand for printing. Then undoubtedly 
most of it will come back as soon as the 
depression is over. But we still had too 
much capacity in 1929, and it was not a 
period of great prosperity in the industry 
if we look back at the records or recall the 
complaints about “‘profitless prosperity”’ in 
1928 and 1929. The great book, “Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Produce,” has figures 
showing that our industry was operating 
only 80 per cent of its capacity then. We 
all talked in those days about bad compe- 
tition and the ruinous prices. Those days 
look good only in comparison with 1932 
and 1933. Had we reached the possible 
top of the demand for printed products in 
1929? We can settle this important issue 
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being enlarged more than ‘‘Printer”’ to 
make the two even length. Mats for 
these larger sizes were “hand set” and 
cast on the intertype machine. 

Too much lettering continues to be 
used on display lines in advertising. In 
the first place lettering is expensive as 
compared with the cost of setting words 
in type and pulling proofs for the 
engraver’s copy. In the second place, 
commercial artists who approach the 
grade of work our type designers turn 
out are rare birds. Finally, with so 
many really distinctive types available 
the only sound reason for special let- 
tering — except for trade-marks — no 
longer applies. 

The frontispiece of this issue also 
deserves a line of credit. It was 
designed by Douglas C. McMurtric. 
director of typography for the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. The type is Eden, 
a recent creation of R. Hunter Middle- 
ton, Ludlow’s type designer. 
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by asking ourselves the following long 
series of rhetorical questions: 

Take books, for instance. How few peo- 
ple have a library in their homes, yet how 
many millions would like to have at least 
one hundred books? How much would we 
increase the printing of books if each per- 
son in the country could buy ten more 
books each year? Is it not your experience, 
as it is mine, that over half the homes you 
enter have only a few books in sight? Yet 
we know how universal is the desire to 
read and to have good books. How many 
schools need new and better books? How 
many libraries never had enough funds to 
purchase all the needed books, even in 
1929? How many homes would like to 
have books of knowledge for the young- 
sters, or dictionaries and encyclopedias for 
the young students? How many lawyers 
are there who would like to complete 
their legal libraries? How many doctors do 
not have all the latest books on medical 
developments they must know about? Do 
musical students have all they want of 
music and music books? Can you imagine 
hobbyists ever claiming to have all the 
stamp albums, catalogs, coin books, bird 
books, and art books they want? The field 
here is practically unlimited. Does every 
school and college get out a yearbook, a 
catalog, an alumni directory? Did all the 
army regiments or divisions get out their 
World War histories? Do the States get 
out all the books they want on their own 
fauna and flora and agricultural products, 
scenic spots, or history? 


Business and More Business 


Does every business establishment get 
out a catalog to advertise its products? 
Does every business do all the advertising 
by poster or by direct mail that it would 
like to do? Does it have all the forms it 
wants to use? How many churches would 
like to have printed programs and consti- 
tutions? How many restaurants never did 
have printed menus? How many lodges 
want directories of their members, or 
printed constitutions and financial reports? 
How many banquets do you go to now 
that do not have printed programs? How 
many times are you handed mimeographed 
menus and programs? 

Nearly every person would like to have 
printed or engraved stationery, but how 
few do? What is the unfilled demand for 
golf score cards, baseball guides and score 
books, bridge score cards, budget books, 
check books, sales books, school pads, 
bowling score sheets and books—to men- 
tion but a few things as they occur to 
mind in a quick review? 

Then take the magazine field. Have we 
scratched the potential demand for maga- 
zines like Time, Fortune, Arts and Deco- 
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rations, Harpers, and others of this sort? 
Most everyone would like to have at least 
a half dozen of his favorite class maga- 
zines. Would not every library like to sub- 
scribe for all the magazines of interest to 
its readers? Would not every business 
concern be glad to receive all its trade 
papers, and yet does it not now select 
only two or three at the most? Would not 
every professional person like to subscribe 
to all the papers in his fields? Would not 
all little special groups like to have publi- 
cations of their own? Would not every 
business establishment employing over a 
hundred people like to have a house-organ 
of its own, and yet how few do? 

Would not every mail-order house like 
to send out double its number of cata- 
logs? Would not more people like to sub- 
scribe to more newspapers? Would not all 
schools and colleges like to have news- 
papers of their own? 


Printing Not a Luxury 


Well, we could all go on for pages list- 
ing the printed things people would like 
to have that they are not now able to pur- 
chase. These things would not be luxuries, 
but would be necessary for the greater 
development of their businesses, or for a 
fuller use of their personal lives. If these 
potential demands could be translated into 
reasonable figures by some expert in the 
industry, it would very quickly be shown 
that our 1929 demand might at least be 
doubled, and certainly that our capacity in 





that year would have been exercised to its 
fullest degree. We would see clearly that 
we were not actually over-equipped in 
1929, but in reality grossly inadequate to 
meet all the requirements of the American 
people, leaving out the world at large as a 
further potential market. 

We ought to remember that during the 
War days when we were going at top 
speed, and often in three shifts, there were 
no ruinous prices, no cries of unfair com- 
petition, no bad trade practices, long 
credit terms nor big discounts. Even with- 
out the war urge we ought to be able to 
run all industry to full capacity, since 
there is always a vast unfilled potential 
demand for the products of all our fac- 
tories and farms. It is thus our problem to 
thrive by producing plenty, not to exist as 
we have by creating scarcity. 


Must Decide What to do 


The issue facing our Code Authorities 
is thus clearly drawn between the two pos- 
sible answers to the question, ‘Is the 
Printing Industry Really Over-equipped?” 
If the answer is still “Yes,” as it was in 
1933, then we will continue to fritter 
away our fine organization in months 
more of futile attempt to breathe back to 
life an almost dead instrument. If its 
“intra state” backbone is removed by the 
new legislation, it will expire automati- 
cally. How long the mourners will con- 
tinue to pay dues to keep up an expensive 
code structure over a dead body is prob- 
lematical, though our capacity for punish- 
ment to date has been beyond belief. If 
our answer to the question is “No,” we 
must arouse ourselves to action with con- 
siderable celerity before it is too late, call 
a conference for the industry, and take 
steps to formulate a plan, looking in the 
same general direction as the Mackey or 
Phillips plans, but one much more com- 
prehensive in every way. 


A Plan for the Future 

The decision which we failed to make 
in 1933 must still be made by the industry 
at this critical moment in 1935. Let us use 
our now splendidly organized industry to 
create a plan that will bring back purchas- 
ing power to its 1929 level, and then go 
on to so increase it that every industry is 
working to full capacity. It is no easy task. 
We shall have to know more of economics 
than we did in 1933; we shall have to be 
better codperators; we shall have to seek 
the help of our employes as we have never 
done before; we shall have to codperate 
more freely with Government and with 
other industries; we shall have to take 
more action outside our industry than in 
it; we shall have to be more willing to 
make sacrifices than we were in 1933. 
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Here is a frank survey on the state 
of trade. Weasked readers whether 


business is better. In spite of an 


occasional "sour note,"’ when the 


roll was called and votes counted 


it showed that "the ayes have it" 


« & @ IT WAS really Frank M. Sherman, 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, who started the ball rolling about a 
month ago when he wrote, ‘I believe that 
the depression years have had less effect 
upon the printing industry in Philadelphia 
than in almost any other large city in the 
country, and that for this reason the pres- 
sure for low prices and low quotations 
on printing jobs would be relieved here 
quicker than in some other locality. It 
seems to me from comments I have been 
hearing within the last couple of months 
that there is a lessening of this pressure 
now. I shall appreciate it very much if you 
will advise me if you have heard of a sim- 
ilar trend in other cities.” 

A few letters, a few staff inquiries, 
questions asked at a meeting attended by 
out-of-town printers showed interesting 
possibilities. It was decided to make a 
more extensive survey. An informal letter, 
not a questionnaire, was addressed to a 
considerably larger number of printers, 
large, medium size, and small, in all parts 
of the country. 

Each request for information included 
the explanation, ‘“We are asking a number 
of printers in all parts of the nation to tell 
us frankly how things are with them. We 
plan to publish this compiled information 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for June. You 
can help to that end by advising what your 
own experience indicates.’ A very satisfac- 
tory percentage of replies was received. 

When tabulating returns, or considering 
results of a survey of this kind, in order 
to get a picture of the business situation, 
two factors tending to show conditions 
better than they actually are should be con- 
sidered. One is that when a business man 
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ls Business Actually Better? 
W hat of the Future? 


answers a letter asking confidential infor- 
mation about the real condition of his 
affairs, he may not want to admit that busi- 
ness is bad. The other factor is that a small 
percentage of letters may have been sent to 
extremely successful concerns whose situa- 
tion is not typical. The latter factor was 
largely eliminated by selection of the list 
of those to whom letters were sent. Frank- 
ness of the replies, some of which are 
quoted, indicates that those who find busi- 
ness bad did not hesitate to say so. Because 
of their frankness, all are anonymous. 

But even if a liberal discount for 
“undue optimism’ were applied to the 
returns, they show such overwhelming 
percentages of firms reporting business 
improvement that there can be little ques- 
tion as to its reality. Of those who replied, 
98 per cent made some kind of report on 
the business situation. Of this 
number, 10 per cent said busi- 
ness is worse; 12 per cent said 
the situation is unchanged, and 
78 per cent said business is bet- 
ter. Judged by the number of 
replies, instalations of new 
equipment, and general opti- 
mism, certain Pacific Coast 
points (where enthusiasm is 
spontaneous), the Twin Cities, 
and Louisville, Kentucky, 
showed up well, although not 
well enough to invite any influx 
of printers. Variations in the 
replies from various territories 
show extremes of good and bad 
conditions, with the former pre- 
dominating. Extracts from typ- 
ical replies on this angle follow: 

Arkansas: “Our business for the first 
four months of this year is slightly better 
than last year.” 

Colorado: ‘Last year was the best I ever 
had in twenty-five years in the printing 
business. This year is showing small, 
though consistent, gains over last year.” 

Illinois: “Our shop is fairly busy, 
although business remains spotty. We are 
very busy one week or one month and 
quite the reverse over another like period.” 

Indiana: “So far this year we are 25 per 
cent ahead of 1934.” 

Iowa: “Last month was what we now 
call a good month. Five years ago it would 








A revitalized sales army 
is on the march. A bar- 
rage of printed matter 


will insure 
their attack on many 
strongly fortified buyers 





have been spoken of as ‘rotten.’ We are 
low again now, and we understand print- 
ing conditionsin...... are quiet.” 

Kentucky: “Business so far this year is 
showing improvement over 1934.” 

“A check-up of sales for the first four 
months of 1935 showed results almost 
exactly the same as the corresponding 
period in 1934.” 

Maryland: “Shipments from our plant 
in the first four months of 1935 showed a 
27 per cent dollar-and-cents gain over the 
corresponding period of 1934.” 

Missouri: “Our 1934 business ran 20 
per cent ahead of 1933, and our business 
for the first four months of 1935 ran 11 
per cent ahead of 1934.” 

“Sales for the year ending February 28, 
1935, showed a gain over the previous year 
of 3514 per cent. The first two months of 
our fiscal year, March and 
April, 1935, show a loss of 
20Y, per cent under sales for 
the same months of 1934.” 

“The volume is down 
from last year and the prices 
are much lower. We have 
quoted on three quality-type 
jobs recently and in each 
instance have not been able 
to get the orders at the same 
prices we printed them for 
in 1934,” 

New England: “Our 1934 
business was much better 
than 1933, but so far 1935 
has slipped back of 1934.” 

New York: “Our sales 
volume for four months has 
been about 30 per cent ahead of the same 
period for 1934, and a similar increase 
occurred in 1934 as compared with the 
first four months of 1933.” 

“Business this year is on a par, of 
slightly below that of last year. Unless we 
have a better than average upturn for the 
next half of the year, our sales graph for 
1935 will be no better than 1934.” 

North-West: “Printers generally are in 
a much better position than a year ago. 
Some, however, owing to foreign unfair 
competition, have lost some of the busi- 
ness they formerly enjoyed.” 

“Business so far this year is about the 
same as it was at this time a year ago.” 
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Pacific Coast: “During the past year we 
have broken into the ‘black’ after about 
three years of ‘red.’ We have not been 
making important money, but we have not 
been losing.” 

“Our net revenue for the first four 
months of 1935 exceeds our net revenue 
for the corresponding months of 1934 by 
92 per cent.” 

“First four months of 1935 are 6 per 
cent better than the first four months of 
1934, which was better than 1933.” 

Southern: “While . . . . printers and 
supply men are complain- 
ing, business with us for 
the year has been consider- 
ably better than last year up 
to this time.” 

“January and February 
of this year were the worst 
two months we have ever 
had. March was a little 
improved, and April was 
about as bad as February.” 

A second phase of the 
survey dealt with whether 
buyers still have price uppermost in their 
minds. Of those who replied, 54 per cent 
expressed opinions. Out of this total, 15 
per cent reported more price buying than 
ever, 33 per cent advised that there is no 
change in the situation, while 52 per cent 
stated there is less price buying. 

Similar questions were asked to deter- 
mine whether buyers are merely thinking 
about better work, or whether more quality 
printing is actually being sold. While only 
40 per cent of the replies gave specific 
answers, 10 per cent of this total stated 
that less quality buying is being done, 5 
per cent showed no change, and 85 per 
cent reported that more quality printing 
is being sold. 

A Texas printer stressed a point that is 
noted in a number of comments on the 
subject, saying, “I think, however, that the 
printer is still quite price conscious—more 
price conscious than the buyer.” Another 
printer in a neighboring state adds fuel 
to the fire, stating, ‘“The competition is 
just as bad as ever. When we meet it we 
lose money.” 

Other replies follow: 

Georgia: ‘‘Many firms are beginning to 
buy good printing—high-class, effective 
productions to do very definite selling 
jobs.” 

Illinois: “We do seem able to get bet- 
ter prices for work than for some time past 
and are able to keep a better volume of 
business in the shop.” 

A Chicago printer submits a report 
from one of his salesmen regarding a cus- 
tomer whose “business has been pretty 
Well shot during the past few years. Busi- 
ness is better with them now. They are 


Between optimistic peaks, 
past occasional valleys of 
pessimism, there runs a 
powerful current of beliet 
that the printing industry 


is headed for prosperity 


going to print a catalog to take the place 
of the makeshift they had. It is to be 814 
by 11 in size, with large halftone illustra- 
tions, and on good enameled stock. In fact 
they want to get out a catalog as good as, 
if not better than, they used to get out.” 

Missouri: “The buyer of printing has 
evidently had ample experience during the 
past two or three years with cheap printing 
and its questionable value. Many now 
seem to realize that the use of ‘shoddy’ 
printing is false economy and therefore 
a wasteful practice. We have noted an 
increasing demand for bet- 
ter printing, due, perhaps, 
to a growing realization 
that goods cannot be invit- 
ingly displayed through an 
unwashed, or poorly lighted 
plate glass window.” 

“Up to this time we have 
not been able to see any 
increased demand for qual- 
ity printing.” 

“Buyers here are still 
price minded, and compe- 
tition continues to be very keen.” 

“The cheap offset type of printing 
seems to be having its heyday at the pres- 
ent time, and lots of orders are being pro- 
duced in that manner. Some are very good, 
but many are only makeshifts.”’ 

New England: “During the past six 
months we have found a decided increase 
in the number of firms that are interested 
in quality work. Since March there has 
been a further increase, and a gratifying 
majority of pieces we have in the house at 
the present time are non-competitive.” 

“We have not been troubled so much 
with the pressure for low prices as some 
other concerns have. Our trouble has been 
mainly the reduction in volume. We think 
a number of our good customers have felt 
the same as the one who expressed it in 
about these words: ‘You cannot give us the 
quality we want if you cut the price, so we 
will not have anything now’.” 

New Jersey: “We also find that cus- 
tomers are asking for better grades of 
stock and are less price conscious.” 

New York: “Likewise we feel an 
improvement in the demand for practical 
quality, although price cutting is very 
much in evidence.” 

Printers were asked to indicate whether 
they have made purchases of new equip- 
ment during recent months. It was inter- 
esting to note that 32 per cent either 
reported purchases already made, or are 
planning plant improvements. 

Colorado: “I decided last year that good 
times were returning, and that it was log- 
ical for me to modernize my plant. I 
invested in considerable new equipment, 
and it was one of my best moves.” 





Ballots Gave Candid 
Views on the Code 


GEORGIA 


The code is a success in........ : 
because printers had the intelligence 
to place administration in the hands 
of practical, high-type people. Print- 
ers have kept contact through weekly 
meetings and are now learning to 
codperate with others. 


ILLINOIS 


The last month has indicated that 
most people who read the news con- 
cerning current events have been 
holding back a little. | predict that 
this might be due to the uncertain 
actions of our arch-politicians . . . . 
| believe it is about time for the 
Washington politicians to take a 
long vacation and let the American 
business man do at least a little think- 
ing for himself. 


KANSAS 


My plant is running at full capac- 
ity, with prospects good for the near 
future. The Graphic Arts Code was 
a great help. Sorry it cannot be con- 
tinued as originally planned. It has 
demonstrated, however, that real 
codperation among printers is pos- 
sible. The acceptance of the Franklin 
catalog by both buyer and seller has 
been worth all the depression cost. 
. .. Prices are at the highest level of 
all time, and my sales volume is 
more than 50 per cent ahead of a 
year ago. There is no excess of shops 
or idle men in the city. 

MISSOUR!? 

The year 1934 was the worst | 
have ever had, due in part to N.R.A. 


and drastic Government regulation, 
and in part to loss of a large account 


The code has never been observed 


Giesseesuean and naturally this 
makes it good for the ''chiselers."’ 
TEXAS 


It is awfully hard for us to come 
down to the level of these cheap 
printers who are paying no attention 
to the code, and some of them ignor- 
ing hours and minimum wages .. - - 
| cannot see how we can expect to 
get anywhere unless the Govern- 
ment gets behind industry, because 
labor must depend on going back to 
work through success of industry. 
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Illinois: “We recently felt justified in 
adding another press in our plant.” 

. We are planning to enlarge our com- 
posing room, and to build a small addition 
to our factory building.” 

“We have been making improvements 
in our composing room during the past 
year, and it is our intention now to do the 
same on our small presses.” 

Kansas: “I have recently purchased, out 
of current profits, a new cutter, stitcher, 
and perforator, as well as considerable 
composing-room material, and expect to 
buy a new press this year.” 

Kentucky: “At present we are adding a 
large offset press as well as platemaking 
equipment to go with it.” 

“Last year we spent about $10,000 on 
new equipment, rebuilding and overhaul- 
ing old. This year we have a new horizon- 
tal bought (and paid for) and are getting 
started now on an addition to our build- 
ing, to cost about $6,000 or $7,000.” 

Michigan: ‘During the past few months 
we have put in two two-color presses, a 
vertical, a cylinder press, a 21 by 28-inch 
folder, a 50 by 70-inch register table, two 
new jarge imposing stones, a miscellaneous 
lot of new type and general equipment.” 

Missouri: “We bought two new folders 
and minor equipment last year.” 

“We are expanding our equipment and 
facilities considerably.” 

Nevada: “We are adding a new ver- 
tical, have replaced an old press with a 
factory rebuilt machine of larger size, and 
have added about $600 worth of new 
numbering machines to our plant.” 

New York: “Weare planning to replace 
an old building with a new one some time 
in the near future.” 

North-West: “We went to considerable 
expense about the first of November and 
moved our plant into ground-floor space. 
We also invested a considerable amount 
of capital in an offset platemaking depart- 
ment—also with an eye to the future.” 

“During the past year there has been 
purchased considerable new equipment. 
We especially bought offset presses.” 

Pacific Coast: ““While we have done no 
spectacular buying of equipment during 
the past year, we have added considerable 
type and some auxiliary machinery. We 
added at least $1,000 in new foundry type, 
and half again as much in a used proof 
press. In addition, we have moved into 
larger quarters.” 

“We are not adding any new equipment 
in our printing department . . . however, 
we are equipping our photoengraving 
department with new machinery to the 
amount of some $20,000.” 

“As evidence of our confidence in the 
future, we have just completed and moved 
into our new building.” 
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Outlook is Much Better 


Questions as to the outlook, and needed 
improvements brought out some thor- 
oughly constructive suggestions, and gen- 
uine optimism. 

California: ‘Altogether we are very 
optimistic, and believe that this sentiment 
is prevalent in this section of the country.” 

“I firmly believe that the future of the 
commercial printing industry in Southern 
California is going to be much more prof- 
itable in 1935 than it was in 1934. The 
leading printers in Southern California are 
quite optimistic, and the majority of us 
feel there will be a big improvement.” 

Colorado: “I am thoroughly convinced 
that success in the printing business today 
means utilizing the most modern equip- 
ment available to keep costs down. The 
best suggestion I can make to any printing 
plant seeking to profit most from the 
upward trend in business now facing this 
country is—modernize.” 

Idaho: “Buyers of all kinds of printing 
have at all times, according to our limited 
experience, fallen roughly into two classes 
—those to whom the price appeal is para- 
mount, and those who are interested in 
quality. It has always been possible for the 
really efficient salesman, who was willing 
to put enough gray matter into his efforts, 
to sell quality to either class.” 

Illinois: “We see a noticeable impetus 
in rigid specifications, with quality over 
price plainly uppermost in the minds of 
buyers. The percentage, however, with this 
approach to their printing purchases is still 
low, and it will take time, supported by 
profits and dividends in general business 
to bring about full appreciation of quality, 
artistry, and craftsmanship in printing as 
a result-producer for business.” 

“We do more advertising than the aver- 
age printer. While we continue to make 
new contacts, the resultant volume of addi- 
tional business is not enough. We get busi- 
ness from practically every new contact 
that we make by reason of our advertising. 
We do little or no cold-turkey calling. We 
are confident that added volume will come 
with a very moderate increase in general 
business activity.” 

“We feel that the demand for a better 
class of printing is going to increase.” 

Towa: “ . is not so good a town 
for the commercial printer as might be 
assumed from printing statistics, because 
there are a number of private printing 
plants which raise the total volume of 
printing without helping the employing 
printer at all.” 

Kentucky: “Here in Louisville condi- 
tions are good. The local cigaret industry 
hasn't had any depression, while the 
‘come-back’ of the distilling business has 





created a larger demand for printing 
There is, of course, plenty of complain: 
about low prices, but there always has beer 
ever since I can remember. . . . One o/ 
the greatest needs of the printing industry 
is to keep up-to-date. Too many plants 
have been allowed to run down during th: 
past five years. We read THE INLAND 
PRINTER regularly because of its news 
about the latest developments in our com 
plex and ever-changing industry.” 

Maryland: “Unfortunately, however, 
there is still considerable price cutting, par- 
ticularly among plants that do not know 
their costs. If, by some miracle, this could 
be remedied, we believe net profits of all 
printers would be greatly improved.” 

Massachusetts: ‘Competing firms appear 
to be on edge to hit the market as hard 
as possible and in the shortest possible 
space of time. There seems to be a grow- 
ing feeling that business can be secured 
because the credit situation is better. It is 
this feeling that has been so noticeably 
absent in the last four years. The change 
is indicative of a constantly increasing 
requirement for printed matter. My own 
feeling is that volume will increase, but 
competitive conditions will remain severe 
as regards both price and service.” 

Minnesota: ‘The outlook today is most 
encouraging. Our business is very decidedly 
dependent upon agricultural conditions in 
the interior, and heavy winter snows and 
spring rains have presented the most favor- 
able crop conditions that have obtained for 
several years. We look for an early start 
in promotional activities.” 

“One fact is especially noticeable, and 
that is the marked results obtained from 
intelligent selling. Establishments that 
have maintained sales departments in 
charge of managers with experience and 
ability to direct and enthuse their salesmen 
to a point where they are constantly on 
their toes have reaped a fine reward. They 
have developed a line of high-class work 
that is practically being handed to them 
on a silver platter.” 

New York: “The matter of better qual- 
ity printing is really up to the printers 
themselves, isn’t it? The demand for bet- 
ter quality will come when printers begin 
to sell printing as a medium and not as a 
commodity. Publication space, radio time, 
billboard advertising and so on are sold on 
the basis of what they will do, not what 
they are. Why then, should printing be 
sold as so much paper and ink?” 

Texas: “Let the printer beware of sell- 
ing Quality. Quality is not merely some- 
thing to get a higher price for, a vague, 
abstract thing to talk about and claim. 
Quality is Quality because it is more effi- 
cient, practical, useful. It is what Quality 
does that makes it real.” 
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disclosed in this article ending our record 


of the life and achievements of Mr. Hess 


>» 9» 9} EVERY DESIGNER who has ever 
succeeded in getting an alphabet design 
into type metal has been pestered with the 
eternal question: “But how do you design 
an alphabet?’ Frederic Goudy, with that 
characteristic twinkle, looks solemn and 
replies, ‘“You simply think of a letter and 
draw a line around it!”’ and because he has 
designed an unbelievable number of suc- 
cessful type faces the answer sounds con- 
vincing. But Sol. Hess, serious minded, 
generally, when it comes to typography, 
tries to get down to cases when this ques- 
tion is put to him, and because he is so 
specific his statements should be recorded. 

“A modern designer,” he says, ‘cannot, 
in the strict sense of the word, 
lay claim to inventing a really 
new alphabet. He can introduce 
whatever creative ability and indi- 
viduality he possesses into previ- 
ously established basic forms, but 
to have any lasting value, his let- 
ters should, first, last, and always, 
be legible. Likewise his design 
should be sufficiently different 
(in mass) from an existing type 
to warrant its creation. The basis 
of his design may be found in a 
modern hand-lettered advertise- 
ment, in a stone inscription, in 
mediaeval wood, glass, or metal 
work, in early books or manu- 
scripts, or perhaps in a type face 
cut several centuries ago. Once 
the basic idea is established, the 
artist is ready to proceed with his 
preliminary drawings. 

“Letters may be divided into 
groups, such as angular Roman 
caps—A, K, M, N, V, W, X; 
the round capitals—C, G, O, Q, 
S; the looped ones—D, B, P, R; 
and those with projections such 
as E,F,L,T,and Z. In the Roman 
lower case he may group the 
‘ound letters—a, b, c, d, e, g, 0, 
p, q, etc.; the straight stem let- 


Uncommon points about type design are 


ters—h, m, n, u, etc.; and the angular k, 
v, w, x, and y. Into these groups the 
designer may introduce certain character- 
istics carrying a harmony throughout the 
design of each individual group and of the 
alphabet as a whole. 

“It is my experience that there is no 
established height for an artist to make 
his original drawings. Generally speaking, 
a capital height of approximately three 
inches is favored by some artists; others 
make their drawings smaller, preferring a 
nearer approach to the type size. Indeed, 
in a few rare instances, I have known 
some artists to make their drawings actual 
size, such as thirty-six point! 


LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED 
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F W GOUDY Esq 
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& SOL HESS Esq 
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Hess and Goudy traveled through Europe together. Here is 
the title page of menu of dinner tendered them at London 
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Here we see Sol. Hess as he ap- 
pears today, when, if he wishes 
to, he may contemplate with satis- 
faction years of service to printers 


By KENT D. CURRIE 


“If the drawings are made to a capital 
height of approximately three inches, the 
type body is represented by two lines 
drawn five inches apart. After proper 
allowance has been made for clearance at 
the top and bottom of the type body, the 
height of the lower case characters and 
type line have been established, then the 
artist is ready to proceed with his drawings. 

“There is no fixed rule for the height 
of the lower-case letters, although Bodoni 
believed the proper proportion was to 
divide a type body into seven parts, allow- 
ing two parts for the ascenders, three for 
the height of the round lower-case letters, 
and two for the descenders.”’ 

Hess goes on to say, “In his drawings 
an artist should specify as closely as pos- 
sible the proper fitting, since the space 
between letters is as important as the space 
inside. In the average type face the white 
space inside a Roman lower-case h, for 
example, is about equivalent to, or perhaps 
a trifle less than, the white space between 
two lower-case stem letters. As a rule the 
serifs on most Roman type faces come very 
close to the sides of the type body. Gen- 
erally speaking, close fitting is desirable, 
but, as for type design itself, one cannot 
establish a set of rules for fitting. There 
are exceptions here as in everything. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
serif plays a very important part in any 
Roman face. Even the slightest change in 
length, weight, or form of fillet curve will 
give a marked difference to the expression 
of the design. 

“A fair idea of a face can be ascertained 
by cutting trial capitals D, E, G, H, O, 
and M, and lower-case a, d, e, g, m, 0, 
p, s, preferably in the ten- and twenty- 
four-point sizes. When finished the trial 
proofs are printed with various impres- 
sions on different kinds of stock.’’ 

And then, with a practical glance at the 
“record,” he adds, ‘“A new series is often 
a gamble, as there is no way of determin- 
ing beforehand whether or not the sales 
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will warrant the expense. 
As a matter of fact, the orig- 
inal cost of purchasing a new 
type design represents but a 
small percentage of the cost 
involved in its manufacture 
and marketing.” 

Something of the versatil- 
ity of Sol. Hess will be gained 
from a much abridged list of 
his designs, some of which 
are original, while others are 
design adaptations: 


Bodoni Bold Condensed 

Classic Hebrew 

Goudy Bold Handtooled 

Swash 
Goudy Heavyface 
Condensed 

Hess Neobold 

Hess Bold and Italic 

Hess Title and Italic 

Hess Old Style and Italic 

Cochin Bold and Italic 

Sans Serif Condensed 

(Light, Medium, Extra 
Bold) 

New Bookman 

Hadriano Stone Cut 

Church Russian 

Pendrawn 

Stymie Extra Bold 

With a deprecating ges- 
ture, he says, ‘As I look back 
over this creative work I find 
so much that I now consider 
could have been improved.” 

Two of the list merit spe- 
cial mention. The Church 
Russian face, adapted 1915, 
was done for the Orphanage 
Printing House of Philadel- 
phia for use in prayer books. 
The design had its inception 
in an ancient hymnal. Adapt- 
ing a usable face of type in 
an unfamiliar language with 
creditable results is quite ‘an 
achievement, as well as a 
remarkable demonstration of 
genuine versatility. 

The later Classic Hebrew 
was designed in collaboration 
with Dr. Cyrus Adler, of 
Dropsie College, and other 
Jewish scholars. While remi- 
niscent of certain characters 
cut in Holland about 1700, 
this is the first face ever cut 
for setting pointed Hebrew 
on a composing machine. 

Another interesting phase 
of Sol. Hess’ artistic accom- 
plishment is shown in some 
of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, which include Christ- 
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HERE ARE HESS TYPES 


Gifted as an artist in letters, as these faces demonstrate, Mr. Hess is 
recognized particularly for his outstanding ability in adapting the de- 
signs of others to requirements for casting and machine composition 


Pack My Box with Five Doze 


Hess Title, Monotype Series No. 161 


Pack My Box with Five Doz 


Cochin Bold, Monotype Series No. 616 


Pack My Box with Five Doz 


Cochin Bold Italic, Monotype Series No. 6161 


Pack My Box with Five Doze 


Hess Old Style, Monotype Series No. 242 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen L 


Hess Old Style Italic, Monotype Series No. 2421 


Pack My Box with Five Do 


New Bookman, Monotype Series No. 398 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liq 


Sans Serif Extrabold, Monotype Series No. 332 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liqu 


Sans Serif Extrabold Italic, Monotype Series No. 3321 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liquor Jugs and also 


Sans Serif Light Condensed, Monotype Series No. 357 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liquor Jugs which 


Sans Serif Medium Condensed, Monotype Series No. 354 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liquor Ju 


Sans Serif Extrabold Condensed, Monotype Series No. 333 


Pack My Box with Five D 


Stymie Extrabold, Monotype Series No. 390 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liquor J 


Bodoni Bold Condensed, Monotype Series No. 775 


Pack My Box with Five Do 


Hess Bold, Monotype Series No. 159 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen L 


Heavyface Condensed, Monotype Series No. 382 


Pack My Box with Five Do 


Italian Wide, Monotype Series No. 443 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen 


Cochin Open, Monotype Series No. 262 


ABCDEFHFIKLMN 


Handtooled Swash, Monotype Series No. 3831 


Pack My Box wit 


Pendrawn, Monotype Series No. 358 


PACK MY BOR W 


Neobold, Monotype Series No. 363 


Pack My Box with Five Dozen Liqu 


Stymie Extrabold Condensed, Monotype Series No. 490 








mas cards—which his friends 
avidly collect, and hang on to! 
—annual reports, drawings 
(just to keep his hand in). 

Reference was made in the 
previous chapter to the fact 
that Hess has drawn inspira- 
tion from his friendship and 
close association with Frederic 
Goudy and other great typo- 
graphic artists. Any designer 
of type must, so far as his 
artistic ideas are concerned, be 
a cosmopolite. Contact with 
various schools of design and 
thought is essential to a com- 
plete understanding and well 
poised viewpoint. The single- 
track mind is not for the type 
designer—and should you cite 
Jenson, Baskerville, or Morris 
to the contrary, remember that 
all of these men were printers 
first and became type design- 
ers afterward. 

Any person who has ever 
enjoyed the privilege of pro- 
longed discussion of type with 
Sol. Hess knows that he ts con- 
versant to a marked degree 
with each of the steps that 
mark the development of type 
design, from its early, falter- 
ing beginnings down to the 
moment. By personal contact 
and by correspondence he has 
managed successfully to keep 
a finger on the pulse beat that 
throbs through type metal— 
the throb which precedes the 
final evidence that we later 
term trends. 

In 1930, to show a case, 
together with Fred Goudy, Sol. 
Hess was sent by the Mono- 
type company to England, and 
later to Europe alone, for study 
and research. He was fortu- 
nate enough to arrive at a time 
when the English Monotype 
Company, under the direction 
of the designer, was cutting 
Bruce Rogers’ Centaur—a face 
that typophiles insist is the 
only successful modern inter- 
pretation of Jenson. Several 
fruitful hours were spent at 
the time with Mr. Rogers at 
his workshop in Clifford’s Inn 
and at his home at Hempstead 
Heath; with George W. Jones 
(who is to England what John 
Henry Nash is to the United 
States) , at the Sign of the Dol- 
phin. Here he also visited with 
Ralph Caslon of the immortal 
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Caslon foundry ; with Alfred Pol- 
lard and helpful Stanley Morison, 
through whose intercession he 
was permitted to study rare incu- 
nabula, manuscripts, and books at 
the British and South Kensington 
museums, as well as the immense 
collection (probably the most 
extensive extant) of foreign types 
at William Clowes and Sons. 

On the continent he devoted 
considerable study to the notable 
collection of early printed books, 
matrices and punches, etchings, 
molds and engraved wood blocks 
comprising the historic Plantin 
Museum collection. From Ant- 
werp, the home of the Plantin 
collection, he continued to Frank- 
furt-am-Main, the most active 
typographic center of all. The 
influence of Frankfurt, through 
its various foundries, has made a 
definite impression on type and 
typography, at least during the 
present decade. 

Here at Frankfurt he came to 
know the late Rudolph Koch, 
Walter H. Cunz, Hans Stempel, 
Dr. Wolf (librarian) and Dr. 
Gustave Mori (historian) , whose 
joint efforts along with F. W. 
Kleukens, have made the Stempel 
foundry, as well as Klingspor, 
with which it is associated, one 
of the world’s outstanding foun- 
dries. After Frankfurt followed 
Heidelberg; Lucerne and Inter- 
laken in Switzerland, and finally 
Paris—where all good Americans 
want to go when they. . . study 
art! For while Sol. Hess has spent 
the most productive years of his 
life thus far working in recalci- 
trant type metal, the water color- 
ist still lurks near the surface. 

In Paris, too, through the cour- 
tesy of M. Robert Girard, chair- 
man of the board and art director 
of Deberny & Peignot (the full 
title is given only because this 
would be regarded by Americans 
as an impossible combination of 
duties anywhere—except Paris), 
Sol. Hess visited and studied at 
the Imprimerie Nationale and of 
course the Deberny type foundry. 
Though relatively small this foun- 
dry has produced many _ inter- 
nationally famous faces and has 
contributed so much to modern 
typography. A few of its contri- 
butions are Naudin, Dorique, 
Cochin, le Mercure, Sphinx, and 
\stree, the latter two, inciden- 
‘ally, being M. Girard’s work. 
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Title page of folder featuring borders and ornaments executed 
by Sol. Hess, who delights in this work. The type face is Goudy 
text, designed, as the name suggests, by Frederic W. Goudy 





Boon traveling companions on a European trip, we see Mr. 
Hess on the left and Frederic W. Goudy on the right, snapped 
aboard ship several years ago. As the Lanston art director, Mr. 
Goudy works frequently with Mr. Hess on the company’s type 
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9) Which bars.a thousand 
harms and lengthens life ‘4 


Taming of the Shroo 


Perry Christmas 
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Sol. Hess is one who never fails to remember his friends at 
Christmas time. He says creating and drawing his greeting 
cards is a pleasure, not a task; showing the kind of man he is 












England and Europe, with their 
traditions and influences felt but 
indirectly by us, made a lasting 
impression, without in any wise 
displacing his essentially Ameri- 
can viewpoint. For Sol. Hess has 
learned by experience to discount 
first reactions. Through the care- 
fully cultivated habit of applying 
perspective he has discovered the 
way to eliminate fads and most 
non-essentials at the outset. 

More than thirty years of unre- 
mitting work given to composing- 
machine development, with a 
rapidly expanding influence on 
type design and type use have 
marked Sol. Hess’ contribution to 
twentieth century printing. Thou- 
sands of printers are ready to 
acknowledge the debt. There is a 
somewhat smaller group, how- 
ever, which has come to know Sol. 
Hess himself. Here you will find 
loyal friends, critics, and admirers 
who have the dual advantage of 
knowing the man and his work. 
Their advantage is a real one, as 
all of them will happily agree. 

Through ability and effort he 
has won a high place in the typo- 
graphic panorama of at least the 
first four decades of this century. 
Through loyalty to his craft and 
a natural sense of modesty he has 
made that place secure. 

Sol. Hess is a real companion, 
human, as engaging while dis- 
cussing everyday affairs as when 
talking shop. And he can “‘crack’’ 
jokes, too. In his repertoire there 
is one on himself he gets a real 
kick out of telling. 

A painter who was working on 
the frames of windows of the 
room in the Lanston offices where 
Sol. was drawing dealt the blow. 
Watching Sol. for a time, this 
painter finally raised the window 
and said, ‘I used to be a sign 
painter, young man, and made 
letters just as you do, but it didn’t 
pay, so I got a regular job. Why 
don’t you break loose and join 
the union, too?” 

In view of his sunny, compan- 
ionable nature folks are surprised 
as a rule when they learn Hess 
has never married. Some good 
woman has missed the boat, sure 
enough, they think. Steeped with 
the urge for accomplishment in 
his craft—one alive with interest, 
by the way—and sharing house 
with relatives, Sol. Hess does a 
heap of living just the same. 
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Dead as a Dodo 


>> 9» 9> That was a startling decision rendered unanimously 
by the Supreme Court of the United States on Monday, May 
27, which concluded with the fateful words: ‘‘We hold the 
code provisions . . . invalid.” 

Nationally, the N.R.A. leaders are dazed as they behold 
the wreckage of their efforts and dreams, now found uncon- 
stitutional. Dazed, as well, are well intentioned, persevering 
code authorities who ‘‘sink with the ship.” 

Entirely aside from the constitutional aspects, good reasons 
can be given for failure of a thing of the kind to function, 
though set up in an entirely legal manner. It was too utterly 
all-comprehensive to administer and enforce; it sought to con- 
trol the actions of the individual to an extent a majority of 
Americans will not submit to. 

There is a division of opinion as to whether it is, or is not, 
good for Government to ‘meddle’ with business. Govern- 
ment is in the control of politicians, and we have seen and 
heard enough about Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions here and there to lead us to hope they shall not enter the 
domain of private affairs, business included. 

One of the leading reasons the merits of N.R.A. have not 
been ‘‘shouted from the housetops” by THE INLAND PRINTER 
is the farce enforcement has been. Without reference to the 
merits of the case of dictating what a man shall sell his prod- 
ucts for, when a man defies his Code Authority to force him 
to do what his Code provides he shall do, and gets away with 
it, that’s reason enough. 

Starting two years ago, many printers, be it said to their 
credit, spent their own money and repeatedly traveled about 
the country to enter into a copartnership agreement with the 
Government—in the form of codes—to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the National Industrial Recovery Act. These, as 
stated, were ‘‘To provide for the general welfare by promoting 
the organization of industry for the purpose of codperative 
action among trade groups, to induce and maintain united 
action of labor and management under adequate Government 
sanctions and supervision, and to eliminate unfair competitive 
practices,” etc. Finally, after a period of about seven months, 
the Graphic Arts Code was submitted to the President for 
approval. We then waited for weeks, until February, 1934, in 
fact, before the Graphic Arts Code was approved and became 
the law of the industry. 

High hopes were expressed and much activity developed in 
our industry to obtain the expected benefits of the Code. Again 
the business men, anxious to organize for action, had to wait 
for official rulings, interpretations, decisions. More and more 
red tape was wound around the operations of the Code, and 
instead of obstructions to the free flow of commerce being 
removed by the N.R.A., it was slowly but surely becoming 
evident that industry was not being permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of the full measure of self-government as promised. 

As time passed, too, N.R.A. bureaucrats became more and 
more befogged in their rulings, and ignored the pleadings for 
action in trade-practice cases. 

One of the demands upon the N.R.A. for improvement in 
its methods was made openly by the employed code directors 
who met in Chicago last January under the auspices of the 





Graphic Arts Trade Association Executives. In one of their 
positive resolutions was a declaration that considerable uncer- 
tainty existed in the minds of the industry, due to the lack of 
efficient codperation on the part of the National Recovery 
Administration in the clarification of policies, and failure to 
force compliance in referred cases. The appeal was made that 
“the existence of this condition be placed before the National 
Industrial Recovery Board in the strongest light possible to 
secure immediate and drastic action to secure enforcement of 
both labor and fair-trade practice provisions of the Graphic 
Arts Code.” 

These statements and appeals were transmitted through 
proper channels to the N.R.A., but nothing came from any 
official source to indicate that the appeal had been considered. 

The period of disillusionment is over. 

The lightning stroke that came from the Supreme Court has 
cleared away the N.R.A. fog. In other words, trade associa- 
tions can again function for the good of the industry, unfet- 
tered by the red-tape windings of governmental bosses. 

As we reflect over the happenings of the past two years, we 
suggest that when the Government enacts laws in the future, 
steps should be quickly, and willingly, taken to prove their 
constitutionality once and forever. 

The N.R.A. fiasco has cost printers who spent time and 
money on code work, and those who paid assessments, plenty. 
And for exactly nothing except showing the advantages of 
working together ; a problematical value that depends entirely 
on whether printers continue to codperate. 

Well, the storm is over, and the N.R.A. is in the wreck- 
age—dead as a dodo. 

What, now, about the printing industry? 

We all know that the industry will continue. People will 
continue to need printing for all types of activity and printers 
will supply the demand. 

How about education in the printing industry? THE INLAND 
PRINTER believes the need is as great as ever. Apprentices are 
to be trained ; salesmen are to be taught how to sell the prod- 
ucts of the printing press as others sell their commodities and 
services; mechanics who become their own bosses must be 
shown the need of proper management, costs of production, 
selling at a profit, and effective methods of promotion. 

THE INLAND PRINTER favors stopping the chiselers—the 
real ones. Since they cannot be jailed, they must be educated, 
maybe ‘‘shamed,” into better conduct. As in so many things, 
it is better to approach them from the point of view of their 
selfish interests. But the fellow who makes the lowest tender 
is not necessarily a chiseler. He may be an unusually efficient 
and well-equipped specialist in a few carefully chosen lines. 

THE INLAND PRINTER as fervently hopes the price of print- 
ing will not get out of bounds, as it hopes no printer will 
injure himself and others by knowingly and/or intentionally 
offering the product of his brain and machines for less than 
its cost plus a fair profit. 

And because all these things are so, there is room for the 
processes of education in the industry through trade associa- 
tions and enlightenment from an unfettered trade press, as 
represented by THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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» » » “GENTLEMEN, it is indeed a 
shameful situation in which I now find 
myself. I can think of no greater degrada- 
tion than being called upon to address an 
assemblage such as this. When I sit here 
looking into your totally blank faces I real- 
ize fully what a Herculean task I have 
undertaken. That of endeavoring to pene- 
trate the thickest skulls in America today. 
And, even though my word shafts should 
penetrate into that great void, your crani- 
ums, I shall have wasted precious time. 
But, I might as well waste it here as in 
interviewing you at my desk. 

“I see before me salesmen—if I may so 
degrade that term—for lithographing, 
printing, engraving companies and for art 
studios. It is to you, gentlemen, that I 
address my remarks. 

“At the outset I might as well answer 
the questions which I know are on the 
tips of your tongues. I shall attempt to 
answer them in the order in which you 
regularly ask them. 

“The weather suits me fine. (J couldn't 
change it if it didn’t and neither could 
you.) 

“My family is in the best of health. 
(And, besides you are not a doctor.) 

“Yes, business is fine. (Whether it is 
or isn’t, that 1s what I want you to tell the 
next man you call on.) 

"No, I haven't a job you can figure on. 
(If I did you would probably cut your 
own throat and your competitors’ too, try- 
ing to get it.) 

“No, I can’t tell when one will come 
up. (Why don’t you ask the ouija board?) 

“T have no reason to doubt that you do 
quality work. (And, neither am I con- 
vinced that you do any better work than 
your competitors.) 

“Yes, I have your telephone number. 
(I honestly don’t see how you get enough 
business to pay for a phone.) 

“"Very well.’ 

“And that final reply is usually said 
wearily as you rise and state that you will 
come in again. Oh! why not spare me the 
misery of that thought. Your return is as 
inevitable as the coming of night but not 
nearly so welcome. 

‘Now that I have answered your stock 
questions perhaps you will remain more 
attentive to my few remarks. They—the 


To the Salesmen Who Call On Me! 


By GENE HOWELL 


Seven years of suppressed desires erupt volcanically in an 


address the author would like to deliver incognito to a 


group of salesmen who call regularly—and some who don't 





"| notice, gleefully, gentlemen, that over half of you have reddened a bit." 


remarks—will be intended honestly and 
sincerely to help you come within, shall 
we say, hailing distance of a claim to the 
title of salesmen. That, I am absolutely 
positive, would be a tremendous accom- 
plishment for any one of you. 

“The first one I shall undertake to 
describe ‘as a buyer sees you’ represents a 
second-class printing establishment. I shall 
refer to you as Mr. A. (I have a terrific 
desire to add double ‘s’ to that A.) Mr. 
A, you somehow or other always manage 
to call when I am busiest. You invariably 
are smoking a cigarette and, dainty of 
dainties, you ‘wear’ a cigarette holder. 
Whether it be for economy or to add a bit 
of smartness to your appearance is none of 
my business. I may as well tell you quite 
frankly, however, that in my opinion it 
doesn’t do the latter. 

“Your usual approach is ‘How are you, 
Mr. Howell?’ Then, heaping insult upon 
insult you lean over close and very confi- 
dentially say, ‘I guess they’re keeping you 
plenty busy.’ I should fairly like to scream 
back at you—Hell, yes, you damn’ fool, 
what do you think they hired me for? But, 
I must maintain the dignity of our organi- 
zation, so I reply with forced calm, in the 
affirmative. You then go through your set 
of stock questions. Oh! those questions. I 
know them forward, backward, and side- 
ways. It does seem to me you should know 
all the answers by now. But alas, I sup- 
pose I should not expect you to learn so 
much in just 260 calls. Then-——and this 





really burns me to a cinder—if the weather 
is even showing promise of inclemency 
you carry an umbrella. And how you carry 
it! You remind me so much of my dear 
old grandmother. You absolutely do not 
have a single selling quality unless it be 
your constancy and that has long since lost 
its power with me. 

“T notice, gleefully, gentlemen, that over 
half of you have reddened a bit just above 
the collar line. Evidently Mr. A is here 
en masse. 

‘And now we pass on to my acquain- 
tance Mr. B. Dear Mr. B. you are a jewel. 
In fact, you are the most unpolished jewel 
I have ever beheld. You represent an 
engraving house. It has a good reputation. 
I may shatter your self-valuation when I 
tell you our engravings are purchased 
from your house because of its high qual- 
ity work—in spite of your best efforts to 
drive me away. I cannot possibly believe 
you ever heard of Dr. Elliot’s five-foot 
shelf of books, let alone a public library. 
I must admit, in fairness to you, that 
a five-minute conversation with you does 
brighten my day. It makes me realize that 
even one with my meager intelligence can 
certainly get along somehow. 

“I am nearly positive, Mr. B, that the 
man who coined the phrase ‘Ignorance is 
bliss’ must have been your next-door 
neighbor. Mr. B, you bore me to death 
with your decided opinions on every ques- 
tion of the day. You, personally, I am 
sure, have solved every major crime, 
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worked out satisfactorily every economic 
problem arising since your birth—except 
that last mentioned catastrophe. You have 
belonged, I believe, to eve:y political fac- 
tion ever established and always it is the 
one in power. Let me tell you now, if it 
wasn't that the concern for which I work 
has a good reputation to be upheld I'd ask 
the man at the front door to give you a 
nickel for a good cigar and send you on 
your way. 

“Now that all of you have taken on a 
mild sunburned appearance I suppose I 
need not withhold my remarks about 
the others, Messrs. C, D, and E. 

“Mr. C, you are a mess. You 


things a salesman shouldn't be and 
shouldn't do, just have Mr. E call on you. 
He will provide such an ocean of material 
you will have to add several hundred pages 
to your book just to outline his lack of 
qualifications, 

‘Mr. E, sometime when yeu call on me, 
and I have become reconciled to that bit of 
torture, tell me who was responsible for 
your ‘success’ as a salesman. That person 
has committed a criminal offense and 
deserves to be sentenced to solitary con- 
finement for life. 

“I have always treated you kindly 
because I really feel very sorry for you. 





and your staccato horse laugh! 
Ugh! Aside from making me 
homesick for the old mules Pa 
used to raise, your laugh is so dis- 
cordant it grates on my nerves 
like chalk drawn over a slate 
board. And, if you ever once— 
yes once—sit down at my desk 
without knocking some papers to 
the floor I’ll break down and give 
you an open-order job. Some of 
your lesser faults are: wearing 
shirts two days overdue at Lem 
Sing’s; wearing neckties which 
belie any claim you make to 
knowing color harmony ; keeping 
your hat on. Why go further? I 
can see you are dumbfounded to 
think a dumb buyer would notice 
these things. 

“Mr. D, why are you smiling? 
I know you are perfectly sure you 
are itreproachable. How about 
the time you acted like a spoiled 
child because you lost that one- 
hundred-eighty-dollar engraving 








"You and your staccato horse laugh! Ugh! 
So discordant it grates on my nerves 
like chalk drawn over a slate board." 








‘job? Why, you were highly 
incensed to think I had even considered 
having another company do the work. It 
certainly is a shame that ‘crying towels’ 
had such a short life. You, alone, would 
have provided an excellent market. And 
another thing! Please cease and desist from 
relating your personal experiences to me. 
You actually embarrass me sometimes 
when you become so talkative about mat- 
ters that should concern only you and your 
wife. Just in passing, let me remind you 
again, that the job you promised two days 
ago has not yet been delivered. I would 
much prefer you allow more time in your 
promises, then pleasantly surprise. me by 
delivering the job ahead of time. 

“With your permission, gentlemen, I 
should like to change part of a well known 
quotation to fit the next subject. ‘The last 
shall be least,’ and such indeed is Mr. E. 
I should like to make a recommendation 
to the authors of books on salesmanship. 
Before writing that section dealing with 
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You are just plain ignorant. That possibly 
is what gripes me so much. During the five 
and one-half years I have known you, you 
have not improved one iota. Yet you are 
surrounded by opportunities to learn. If I 
ask you a simple question about printing, 
or paper, or ink, you have to call your 
office or shop to get the answer. You have 
never offered one helpful suggestion. You 
are disgustingly agreeable. 

“T shall not attempt to discuss your 
appearance. Suffice it to say it is just about 
everything it shouldn’t be—and the hand- 
kerchief I saw you use yesterday should be 
turned over to the local museum. It has 
certainly established an all-time record for 
uninterrupted use. I also want to give you 
a warning, Mr. E. If you ever poke that 
mushy, oyster-like hand at me again, I 
swear I'll squeeze it through my fingers 
and throw it out the window. 

“Gentlemen, the time allotted to me has 
expired, and I have almost done likewise. 





I do appreciate this opportunity to express 
myself. I am quite sure that applause 
would be very untimely, so please omit 
that. In closing I have a request to make 
of you. It is this. When you get home 
tonight, stand in front of your mirror. 
Look at the man you see in that mirror and 
say—'Old man, you sure aren’t what I 
thought you were. You have tried to fool 
me, but a friend of mine put me next to 
you today. From this very minute on you 
are going to play square with me. You are 
going to teach me all there is to learn 
about my industry and my business. You 
are going to show me how a salesman 
should dress to look attractive, yet not 
gaudy. You are going to teach me a few 
things about office etiquette, and most 
important of all, you are going to help me 
learn HOW TO SELL.’ Gentlemen, I 
thank you.” 


x * 


Serves Well in Africa 


One of the greatest pleasures gained 
from editing THE INLAND PRINTER is the 
opportunities for service to printers all 
over the world. One such instance was a 
visit at the editorial offices of THE INLAND 
PRINTER of Leonard H. Chatterson, of 
The Halsey Memorial Press, Elat, Ebo- 
lowa, Cameroun, West Africa, recently. 

Chatterson has been a subscriber to THE 
INLAND PRINTER for some time. Natur- 
ally, on coming to America to purchase 
equipment and supplies, he visited THE 
INLAND PRINTER for counsel and guid- 
ance. Among the services he required was 
that of a dependable photoengraver. 

While he was in the office, William 
Rogers, of Barnes-Crosby Company, Chi- 
cago, came in and was introduced. The 
two “clicked” instantly and before Chat- 
terson left Chicago he made arrangements 
for his photoengraving needs. Since that 
time there has been a constant flow of 
photos and other artwork from West 
Africa, and a return shipment of plates 
from Chicago. 

One recent production of The Halsey 
Memorial Press is the annual report of 
The Central Hospital at Elat. Copies sent 
to Chicago show twenty-six halftones in 
its twenty-four pages, ten of them half- 
page size, one being bled as a front-cover 
design. The book is 714 by 95% inches. 


*x* « 
Appreciates Code Information 


I certainly appreciate your articles editorially 
on the code, as we have spent a lot of time try- 
ing to find out something about it without much 
success. Would appreciate a 1935 “Catalog of 
Equipment and Supplies for the Graphic Arts” 
if you can spare us one-—OWEN WINDLE, 
Windle Printing Company, South Bend, Ind. 
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The success of this trial marriage 
between a well matched art studio 
and composition house may make 
layout, copy, and art a regular 
feature of printing-plant service 


» 9 FOR MANY YEARS, printers have 
experimented with art departments and 
creative staffs. For some, the venture has 
paid, the results more than justifying the 
added overhead—in some instances actu- 
ally lowering mechanical costs. 

For the majority, the trial was not so 
happy. The cost could not be justified by 
increased business; for either the volume 
available was insufficient for the service, 
or the service itself was not sufficiently 
high grade to warrant its full-time use. 

So, for the most part, 
printers have looked envi- 
ously at the art departments 
maintained by advertising 
agencies, have agreed that 
commercial printers need 
similar facilities, but realize 
that few individual printers 
have sufficient demand for 
such service to warrant the 
additional overhead. The 
checkmate has meant a loss 
in potential volume to the 
industry, many felt, but the 
means of solving the situa- 
tion were not apparent. 

The condition was given 
serious thought by Bernard 
Snyder, president of the 
American Typesetting Cor- 
poration, of Chicago. 

Reduced volume for the 
printing industry meant less 
volume for his firm—yes, 
the drop was even sharpez, 
for many printers were han- 
dling composition in their 
own shops to provide key 
men with employment. 

His investment ran into many thou- 
sands of dollars; he simply had to stay in 
business. However, to do so, it was neces- 
‘ary to so lower his costs that he could 
nold the business he had, and to improve 

is service to a degree which would encour- 






Snyder Adds Art Service for Trade 





By DON H. DE MICHAELS 


age new business to again come into the 
shop in satisfactory volume. 

The advent of typesetting machines cre- 
ated a situation in the industry forty years 
ago when printers sold speed and economy, 
rather than the distinction and quality that 
had prevailed previously. Progressively, 
to meet the fetishes thus set up, quality 
endeavor dwindled, and with it the ability 
on the part of individual workmen to 
produce it. 

Compositors were trained to do the type 
of work in which their shops specialized ; 
tariff compositors were almost useless on 
advertising composition ; and other classi- 
fications further reduced the available sup- 
ply of high-grade typesetters. 

Trade plants sprang up to serve the host 
of printers who did not have facilities for 
machine composition, or whose facilities 
were insufficient for peak loads. In time, 
to meet the demands for speed—and some 
for quality—makeup service was added. 





To these plants, as to those of advertising 
typographers, the star compositors of the 
industry gravitated. 

When American Typesetting Corpora- 
tion entered the field in 1919, Snyder and 
his associates felt that there was sufficient 





demand for quality work to start right in 
with makeup as well as straight galley 
composition for the trade. 

During the period of increasing vol- 
ume, from 1919 to 1929, it was found 
that more and more work was going to 
electrotypers—foundry type had to be 
plated ; forms containing large numbers of 
small cuts (new, old, line, halftone, and 
electros all mixed together) caused make- 
ready and workup difficulties best over- 
come by printing from complete electros. 
Much metal was tied up; delivery and 
pickup service was eating up income. 

In 1929, an electrotyping foundry and 
a stereotyping plant were added. Now, 
either type of plate or mats could be fur- 
nished. Since complete responsibility was 
centered in the one plant, perfect plates 
could be and were guaranteed. Precision 
equipment was instaled to make good the 
promise of improved service. 

In the autumn of 1929 began the depres- 





This impressive, well equipped studio in the American Typesetting Corporation plant is helping printers sell crea- 
tively, and lowers composition costs by providing time-saving, 'copy-fitted" layouts for customers and prospects 


sion. Volume went down constantly. Cost 
rose proportionately. Something had to be 
done to maintain a flow of orders. 

The staff of compositors included sev- 
eral high-pay stars, men of typographic 
artistry, who when handed the traditional 
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“wrapping paper’ copy could reasonably 
be expected to turn out setups of distin- 
guished quality and appearance. However, 
such artistry was a “trial and error’ proc- 
ess, time-consuming, and costly. It was not 
possible to sell such workmanship under 
current conditions at anywhere near the 
cost of producing it. 

Success of advertising agencies again 
called attention to their methods. In many 
instances, their layouts were letter-perfect. 
Composition for the most part was equiva- 
lent to setting reprint copy. Naturally, the 
costs were even lower than when work- 
ing from an ordinary rough layout, and 
definitely below the “lay it out as you set 
it” trial and error method. 

Snyder, like his many printer customers, 
wanted the benefit of that service. Like 
them, he wondered if it could be made to 
pay. In his investigation, he came in con- 
tact with Hudson Daugherty, head of the 
Daugherty Studios. 

“Their layouts showed as beautifully as 
a finished type composition,” he said. 
“Every type face was indicated in exact 
size and exact spacing. The buyer could 
look at it and see just how his final printed 
piece would look.” 

The two merged. The typesetting firm’s 
new art department would lay out all work 
requiring such handling. Now the least of 
the compositors could turn out work equal 
to that of the best, and the time required 
was reduced remarkably. 





BERNARD SNYDER 


In addition, the artists continued ser- 
vicing their long list of clients, now hav- 
ing typesetting and other services to offer 
as well. Alterations became a minor con- 
sideration, since the finished layout sub- 
mitted beforehand showed exactly how the 
type reproduction would look. 





Regular customers began to perk up. 
The added flair evident in the work, the 
professional touch, pleased them. Even 
though the art department was not show- 
ing a profit, Snyder felt it was worth 
while. It was, at least, paying its own way 
and it was building good will among his 
printers and other customers. 

The suggestion was made that the six 
men added to the staff through the merger 
could earn a profit and could also provide 
printer patrons of the trade plant with the 
fine art service long desired. Accordingly, 
those desiring it were offered finished 
sketches and layouts to submit to their cus- 
tomers for approval before a line of type 
was set, The service is paying for all con- 
cerned, Snyder states. 

The art department also provides, in 
addition to creative ideas and dummies, 
finished artwork for line, wash, and color 
work. A photo studio also is now being 
instaled, and that service soon will be 
available to customers. 

On the basis of current experience, Sny- 
der feels, the instalation of an art depart- 
ment by the trade plant appears to be an 
answer to the commercial printer’s need 
and want of such service. Running expense 
is covered by the savings made possible on 
regular work going through the shop; 
and increased business comes from helping 
printers to sell more. Orders for finished 
artwork for use as photoengravet’s copy is 
expected to make the unit profitable. 


Typical advertisements—models of effective display—created and designed in the studio, and set in composing room American Typesetting Corporation 


FROM THE 
GROUND UP 





Reputotions are built from the ground up. In the case of 
the Estate of Marshall Field, its foundations were carefully 
ond astutely laid during the lifetime of the pioneer mer 
chant. The three decades succeeding his death have seen 
the advancement of many of the largest and most stable 
real estote developments in Chicago. To-day, a Field 
building is recognized as o criterion by which other 
properties are meosured. Its reputation for quality, service 


and reliability is beyond question. 


A business or professional firm also must build its repu- 
tation from the ground up. Occupancy in a Field property 
is one of the ways of achieving this, and is in itself a mark 
of prestige. Due to the high standard of tenontry which it 
mointains, the Estate OF MaRSHAK FietD can truthfully 


assert that o Field building address is o sound business asset 


BUILT TO ENDURE 


Most men provide for the dispersion of what they have acquired 
within their lifetime. 

Not so Marshall Field. His will was an instrument of creation, 
not disposition. The astute and far-seeing instructions which he 
provided have led to the leadership of the Estate of Marshall 
Field in Chicago building properties. The Conway Building, the 
Pittstield Building, 700 North Michigan Avenue, the Marshal! 
Field Garden Apartments, the great Field Building and a host 
of other properties are visible evidences of the enduring and 
creative power of Mr. Field's last will and testament. 

Sound and adequate financial policies have at al! times and 
under varying economic conditions lifted these properties into 
the realm of security and permanence. More than this, in their 
management and very structure, these buildings exemplify the 
principles for which Marshall Field was known: quality, service 
and stability. These policies have been maintained so consist- 


OPERATION OF A BUILDING BY THE ESTATE 
OF MARSHALL FIELD 1S A GUARANTEE OF 
SERVICE, SATISFACTION AND PRESTIGE 


OPERATION OF A BUILDING BY THE ESTATE ently and for so long a time that to occupy space in a property 
OF MARSHALL FIELD IS A GUARANTEE OF operated by the Estate of Marshall Field has come to be of itself 
SERVICE. SATISFACTION AND PRESTIGE an endorsement of character. 
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N. E. A. Celebrates Its 


Golden Anniversary 


» » » IN 1885 A GROUP of sixty news- 
paper publishers gathered in the romantic 
city of New Orleans to discuss mutual 
problems. On May 5, 1935, a much larger 
group of publishers from all parts of the 
country again gathered in New Orleans to 
discuss mutual problems, and to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the National Editorial Association. After 
paying suitable tribute to past presidents, 
living and dead, delegates settled down to 
work on their major problem, the Code. 

Results of their code deliberations were 
summarized in resolutions urging that “the 
National Editorial Association shall retain 
the administrative agency for division 
A2A5 of the Graphic Arts Code so long 
as said code remains in effect and that no 
other organization or agency should be 
permitted to assume jurisdiction over the 
non-metropolitan and printing establish- 
ments of this country under the graphic 
arts or any other code. 

“That immediate action be demanded 
of the Federal Government in the collec- 
tion of delinquent 1934 code assessments, 
and that if necessary to attain this end that 
appropriate action be demanded of the 
Congress of the United States. 

. that the Graphic Arts Code as it 
affects our industry shall be simplified to 
make it more workable and equitable and 
that steps should be taken at once to bring 
about such code revisions as will attain this 
purpose and end. 

. . that unless the above named pol- 
icles are accepted and effectuated that the 
National Editorial Association demands 
that the non-metropolitan publishing and 
printing establishments shall be eliminated 
from provisions of any code.” 

These conclusions were not reached, 
however, until various speakers and dele- 
gates had lashed out at major failures of 
Code performance, Robert H. Pritchard, 
later elected president, devoted most of his 
address on “Problems of the Future’ to 
code matters, citing a typical example of 
“unwarranted demands” made on the 
Joint National Code Authority by N.R.A. 
officials for an audit costing about $1,500, 
“at a time when money was needed very 
badly to pay current accounts,” and on 
which no apparent action was taken except 
a general statement that “everything was 
rcvular.” He told how limited office per- 


sonnel was handicapped by calls for infor- 
mation that had been furnished repeatedly, 
then criticized paralyzing telegrams limit- 
ing expenditures of regional managers and 
finally shutting off expenditures of the 
Joint National Code Authority for ‘any 
obligations heretofore incurred, or which 
may be incurred by said Code Authority 
for any purpose whatsoever.’’ The speaker 
then expressed his views of N.R.A. in no 
uncertain terms, as follows: 

“Of all the quivering, vacillating, and 
responsibility dodging gangs ever assem- 
bled under one canvas in Washington,” 
exclaimed the speaker, “the N.R.A. is the 
greatest show on earth. Clothed with 





Harry B. Rutledge continues as the 
manager of national press group 


unbounded authority, it has a legal divi- 
sion that is without doubt the most imprac- 
tical set-up ever made by our Government. 
It is the finest impeding gang of letter 
writers and ‘you can’t do thatters’ ever 
given powers in this country.” 

He criticized those who have impeded 
and imperiled proper administration of the 
code, declaring, ‘Nothing short of selfish- 
ness and desire for control of the industry 
have encouraged them to believe they 
could reach their coveted goal.” Dwelling 
momentarily on the National Graphic Arts 












Robert H. Pritchard, new president 
of National Editorial Association 


Coérdinating Committee, with attendant 
problems of establishing a budget, quotas 
and collection of assessments, he asked, 
‘How in the name of common sense can 
a Code Authority pay assessments made by 
the codrdinating committee, unless assess- 
ments imposed by the Code Authority, 
with full approval of the supposedly pow- 
erful N.R.A. are forthcoming? . . . Let’s 
see what has been done on compliance. 
. . . We were told from the first that we 
would govern ourselves, and every time 
we moved to do that, N.R.A. wanted to 
stick its nose in. . . . Capable and con- 
scientious and serious-minded men in the 
N.R.A. . . . are handicapped by some 
political Johnnies over them. Some of 
these days a great disaster will overcome 
the United States if these leeches are not 
pried loose from the treasury feed trough.” 

Referring to regional groups, Mr. 
Pritchard paid tribute to ‘conscientious 
groups . . . which have done the best 
they could under the circumstances.” In a 
review of financial problems he stated, 
“All of you know, or should know, what 
the National Editorial Association has 
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done for months. In short, there would 
have been no national administration man- 
ager for the code; there would have been 
no A2A5 division at all during the past 
six or more months if feed had not been 
furnished the animal by its foster father. 
. . . What part the National Editorial 
Association is to play henceforward is 
yours to say and command. . . . It is not 
enough to say let’s go ahead as we are 
going now. That cannot be done.” 

It is ridiculous, according to the speaker, 
to permit a mail-order house to quote 
printing prices ‘that make a small-town 
commercial printer look like Jesse James 
when he was an amateur. We have no way 
of proving the declaration, but it is our 
sincere opinion that not more than 50 
per cent of the establishments under the 
Code are obeying its principles or paying 
any attention to it at all. . . . It will be 
necessary to have confidential agents for 
the Graphic Arts Code if it is to be 
enforced. All this ballyhoo about ‘we gov- 
ern ourselves’ is just so much bologney.” 

Mr. Pritchard’s address was cheered by 
the convention delegates. 

Additional resolutions advocated con- 
tinuing the fight against the Post Office 
Department supplying stamped envelopes 
with printed return addresses; urging that 
postal laws be amended to prohibit distri- 
bution of unaddressed circular matter 
through the mails. Another suggested that 
publishers be urged to establish a general 
one-rate structure plan, and educational 
efforts be instituted to correct the rate dif- 
ferential problem. A third urged that the 
association board of directors be empow- 
ered to create a special labor committee to 
function as an advisory group to members 
on matters relating to employer-employe 
relationships. A fourth advocated that the 
association legislative committee study and 
recommend action on proposed legislation 
which may adversely affect advertising. 

Robert H. Pritchard, Weston (West 
Virginia) Democrat, was elected president 
for the ensuing year, ‘succeeding K. F. 
Baldridge, Bloomfield (lowa) Democrat. 
Clayton T. Rand, Gulfport (Mississippi) 
Guide, who served as “‘host officer’ of the 
convention, was elected vice-president ; 
W. W. Loomis, La Grange (Illinois) 
Citizen, treasurer. Harry B. Rutledge, Chi- 
cago, continues as managing director. 

Speakers included Walter D. Fuller, 
Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia ; 
Walter D. Allen, Brookline (Massachu- 
setts) Chronicle; Thomas Wallace, Louis- 
ville Times. John Allen, editor, Linotype 
News, spoke on the “Current Tendencies 
in Newspaper Makeup,” and also pre- 
sented to publishers one group of N.E.A. 
awards for merit. Harry L. Gage, vice- 
president of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, spoke on advertising. 
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Steinmetz Portrait in Gravure 


>> >> THE THRILL which one feels on see- 
ing notable results in printed illustration 
may well be experienced when appraising 
the page on the right. There we at once 
sense beauty of tone gradation and depth 
of color, with no mechanical intrusion of 
screen or reflected lights. The print used 
has the inherent richness of the intaglio 
process, in which ink pigment is on the 
paper surface. 

The illustration presents a fortunate 
combination of interests. Charles P. Stein- 
metz is immortalized as one of the elec- 
trical world’s greatest scientists. Born in 
Breslau, Germany, in 1865, the son of a 
lithographer, he showed an early liking 
for sciences. After studying in several 
European universities he emigrated to the 
United States in 1889, because of political 
unrest. Here he worked on electrical prob- 
lems in a Yonkers, New York, shop, and 
became a consulting engineer for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company when it acquired 
the plant where he was employed. After a 
short period in the Lynn works of the cor- 
poration he located in Schenectady, where 
he continued his distinguished work as a 
scientist and inventor until his lamented 
death in 1923. 

The combination of physical handicap 
and brilliance of mind made Steinmetz a 
romantic character among men of achieve- 
ment. Deformed from birth, he seemed a 
strange character in meetings of learned 
scientists, who at first were hesitant to 
believe that he could offer anything of 
value to their sessions, but soon learned 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Results 
for the Advertiser 


Every piece of advertising you 
circulate reflects the personality 
of your firm, just as the appear- 
ance and manners of your sales- 
men attract or repel those with 
whom they come in contact. A 
convincing, sales-producing story 
about the quality of your prod- 
uct or the excellence of your ser- 
vice cannot be clothed in clumsy 


phrases, ill-conceived  illustra- 
tions, or clashing colors. 
* 


Ainger Printing Company, of Detroit, 
is using this copy to good advantage 





By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


that his profound knowledge and thor 
oughness were solving many problems oi 
electrical energy. While Steinmetz is cred- 
ited with over two-hundred electrical pat- 
ents his greatest scientific contributions 
were on the calculation of forces and in 
the nature of electricity; activities in the 
field of pure science which are not so well 
known to the general public. 

To emphasize scientific aspects of the 
electrical industry, the General Electric 
Company has prepared a series of por- 
traits, appearing as inserts in General Elec- 
tric Review. It is intended that recipients 
remove and frame the prints, as reminders 
of those who have been great benefactors 
of mankind. To this end the portraits are 
being reproduced in Beck Gravure by the 
Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia, a 
concern known for quality the world over. 

Turning to the illustration you will see 
that it has “‘color’’ and carrying quality 
admirably suited to its purpose. The plate 
used is flat. The reproduction is printed on 
a power press, production of which ranges 
from 1,500 to 3,000 impressions an hour. 
The Beck Engraving Company has been 
especially successful in combining gravure 
and relief printing, and has developed the 
former until it is practically impossible to 
see any difference between its gravure and 
direct type printing. An example may be 
seen in a finely made book, “An Invitation 
to Explore,” rather recently issued by the 
National Geographic Society. 

It is indeed fortunate for progress in the 
graphic arts that there are individuals who 
are alert to new applications of photogra- 
phy, chemistry and metallurgy. Each year 
C. W. Beck, Junior, of the Beck Engrav- 
ing Company spends several months in 
Europe studying new methods. While on 
these trips Beck frequently has acquired 
rights and equipment that are being used 
in the company’s plants. Among recent 
acquisitions is an advance in direct-color 
photography and platemaking, said to 
reduce time to very nearly that required 
for black-and-white work, with distinct 
advances in quality. 

It behooves all engaged in the graphic 
arts to keep posted on advancements in 
every branch, as the benefits are spread 
over the industry as a whole. At no other 
period has there been more varied prog- 
ress in typography, illustrating processes 
and printing methods than during the last 
few years. Study of this month’s feature 
insert makes it interesting to speculate on 
what methods and equipment will be in 
use ten years from now. 
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This portrait study of the famous electrical scientist and inventor, of the General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y., is one of the series of historical subjects being published 
by the Company for those identified with its great industry . . . . The print demon- 
strates the purity of tonal values and vivid blacks attainable in the Beckgravure 
Process, by the Beck Engraving Company, Philadelphia, New York, and Springfield, Mass. 
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Well Known Consultant Breaks Down Theories 
of Harmony and Contrast into Simple, Though 
Perhaps Unorthodox, Rules to Guide Printers 


>» >> 9 SUCCESS in the choice of a color 
scheme depends more on good judgment 
than on scrupulous observance of rule. In 
the past, most systems of color have worked 
with circles, upon which were plotted such 
arrangements as adjacents, opposites, split- 
complements, and the like. 

The color charts are valuable as “‘instru- 
ments” that key the spectrum and aid the 
imagination. However, to accept them as 
fast law is a mistake. It is far better to study 
colors themselves, human reactions, and to 
base the color art on discrimination rather 
than on dogma. 

To work with a circle of pure colors, and 
to plot ‘“‘scientific” harmonies from it, will 
lead to beauty only if the eventual applica- 
tion does not involve any changes in the 
character of those hues. In a word, the real 
problem of harmony usually begins after a 
color scheme is chosen, not before. 

To illustrate, red is by all odds the most 
striking and interesting of pure colors. 

Pure orange usually holds small prefer- 
ence. Yet, if red is mixed with white (to 
form pink) it loses out in appeal and is far 
less attractive than tints of blue, green, or 
violet. Orange, which is seldom liked in its 
pure state, makes the most interesting of 
all shades (brown) when it is mixed with 
a small quantity of black. 

Obviously, color laws are not pertinent 
unless they take such peculiarities of color 
mixture into account. A pure red may har- 
monize beautifully with a violet or a blue. 
But a pure red, mixed with pink, may be 
weak and quite unsightly. 

Modern psychology has been principally 
responsible for a new approach to color in 
which human sensation rather than physi- 
cal law is made the basis of study. In fact, 
psychology, through a careful analysis of 
mental and emotional reactions, has been 
able to inspire wholly new color arrange- 
ments and to supplement traditional prin- 
ciples of harmony with some lucid’ facts. 

Refer to the color circle shown on this 
page. As far as the eye is concerned, there 
are four primary sensations—red, yellow, 
green, blue. Each of these colors is unique. 
Green, for example, has its own identity. 
Children will not distinguish any yellow or 
blue in it. 


Simply, the four elemental color sensa- 
tions are red, yellow, green, and blue. All 
other colors, such as orange, leaf, turquoise, 
and violet (the secondaries on the chart), 
lack uniqueness and bear a resemblance to 
the primaries. Orange, for example, looks 
like red and like yellow; but red and yel- 
low do not look like orange. 

Such a true conception of color immedi- 
ately suggests harmonies of two distinctive 
types—bold and soft. With adjacents, the 
combination of red, orange, and a yellow 
will be more striking than a combination 
of violet, red, and an orange. In the first 


COLOR WORK MADE EASY 


By FABER BIRREN 


around the entire circle. Yellow, leaf, and 
green, will be stronger than orange, yellow, 
and leaf, and so on. 

As to opposites, red with green, or yel- 
low with blue, will be far more powerful 
in sensation than orange with turquoise, or 
leaf with violet. With the primaries, the 
emotional reaction is strongly instinctive. 
With the secondaries, there is more refine- 
ment and elegance. Possibly the most bold 
and active of all color arrangements will 
be found with pure red, yellow, green, and 
blue. The most elegant will be found with 
pure orange, leaf, turquoise, and violet. 

When printing is expected to merchan- 
dise with color these above points can well 
be kept in mind. If you want attention, 
feature primaries. If your printed matter is 
meant to impress by refinement or perhaps 





Visual color circle indicates contrasts referred to in text on this page 


scheme two primaries are used with one 
secondary and the result is naturally vigor- 
ous. In the second scheme the violet and 
orange both resemble the red and the effect 
is less striking and more mellow. This same 
principle holds true in choosing adjacents 


by obvious, definite quality, the seconda- 
ries may be a better choice. 

These suggestions refer, however, to the 
pure colors. Tints and shades appeal differ- 
ently. A good rule to follow is to decide 
first upon the form in which you intend to 
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use color—pure, tint, shade, or tone—then 
pick out the most appealing color in the 
particular form, and finally work out har- 
monies after these decisions are made. 

Here are several hints. The warm hues, 
red, orange, yellow, leaf, generally make 
the best shades. Black changes pure red to 
maroon, orange to brown, and yellow to 
olive. These shades are more attractive than 
black-containing violets, blues, or greens, 
which appear only dirtier than their pure 
originals. That is, they are muddied. 

On the other hand, the cool hues, green, 
turquoise, blue, and violet, provide by far 
the best tints. When mixed with white 
they are usually more interesting than 
white-containing red, orange, or yellow. 

Color contrast seems to relate itself to 
vision. Color analogy seems to relate itself 
to emotion. Red with blue or green, as an 
example, so providing opposites, or yellow 
with blue or violet, exert high visual exci- 
tation. Warmth and brilliance are brought 
into collision with coolness and depth. The 
result is flashy to the eye, but the personal- 
ity of the one opposite conflicts with the 
personality of the other, and any real char- 
acter is lost. Red and green, or any strong 
opposites, are like combined hot and cold 
water—show them together and the emo- 
tional response is lukewarm. Opposites are 
“noisy” for the most part. Yet, for much 
printing, they have the correct quality of 
attraction so often desired. 

Analogous color schemes, on the other 
hand, red and orange, blue and green, yel- 
low and leaf, green and turquoise, (with 
black type) remain atmospheric and full of 
character. In these instances, the combina- 
tions are dominantly cool or dominantly 
warm in feeling and color is given a chance 
to influence the emotions. No opposition 
exists to force a compromise. The schemes 
are off-balance and therefore singular and 
precise in appeal. 

To keep these various facts in mind—all 
of which are evident qualities in color—is 
to assure genuine expression. Care must be 
taken, of course, with reference to dimen- 
sion and area. Warm colors are advancing. 
They appear best when featured in central 
and prominent spots of a layout and kept 
relatively small in area. Cool hues are retir- 
ing, make good backgrounds and can be 
handled satisfactorily in larger area. 

As to color value, here is a simple rule. 
Light values will tend to attach themselves, 
so to speak, to bright areas. Yellow will 
seem related to white stock and in contrast 
with black type. Deep values will attach 
themselves to darkness. Blue and violet will 
seem related to black type and in contrast 
with white stock. 

A neat gradation from stock to color to 
type can be gained by making the values 
of colors appear neatly balanced. Vermil- 
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ion and blue-green in pure form automati- 
cally seem, in value, halfway between the 
values of white and black. Other colors can 
be adjusted with white or black to create 
the same effect. 

Study given to these points will repay 
the printer many times over. 





Color is human. The best way to capita! 
ize its powers is to be rational rather than 
dogmatic, to rely on your eye and mind. 


Eprror’s Note: Two books on color by Faber 
Birren, “Color Dimensions” and ‘The Printer s 
Art of Color,” are available through the boo! 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SUITABLE NOVELTIES PLEASE ADVERTISERS 





For your convenience . . . this special addressed remittance envelope 





cin WLE BOLD T?S Even 





We're Simply All Agog .. . and You'll Be, Too 
About this Newest Extra-‘Value at Wieboldt’s 


PHOENIX HOSIERY CLUB 





Think of it! An Extra Pair of Phoenix Hose for every |2 pairs you 
buy! All you have to do is buy your hose in the usual way and have 
your purchase recorded on @ membership card which will be given 
you at that time. Then, when you have purchased a total of 12 pairs, 
2 we give you e complimentary pair. 


Simple, isn't it? ... easy .. . worth while. 


Reward, too, of these Phoenix Quality Features! 


In perfection 
of workmanship 


In lovely 
color ranges 


In quality 
modcrately-priced 


And NOW . . . this ad- 
ditional value! 

One pair of hose, gratis, 
for every 12 pairs of 
Phoenix you purchase! 


The increasing popularity of business- 
reply envelopes can be enhanced by point- 
ing out to customers how such envelopes 
can be made to pay their own way by carry- 
ing an additional advertisement on the 
back. True, this will mean additional com- 
position and extra press run, but it is justi- 
fied by the increased business which may be 
expected from such advertising. 

An excellent example is used by Wie- 
boldt’s Evanston, Illinois, store, sent with 
direct-mail matter to all customers having 
charge accounts, and with monthly state- 
ments. The remittance type of envelope is 
used, having a large square flap almost the 
size of the envelope itself. On the inside 
of the flap and the back of the envelope 
appears copy of a special offer the store is 
making. When the order and remittance 
are sealed in, the offer is concealed. 

However, it is not necessary to use this 
kind of envelope, since customers are not 
likely to object to an advertisement being 
visible on the backs of envelopes they are 
mailing to the dealer. The reaction is not 
the same as it might be to an advertise- 
ment on the back of an envelope being 
received from a dealer. 








Famous 
PHOENIX 
; if} Hose 
@ All-Over Tipt- 7 
reinforcement. 719¢ 
@ Duo-Seams, preventing splitting 
seams. 
@ Anchor Stitch, preventing to 


breaks at the instep. 
$1.95 


@ Long-Mileage Foot, for extra 
wear. 











The increased business from a “back of 
the reply envelope” advertisement, seen 
when the mailing is first opened and again 
when the customer is about to seal the 
envelope for return, is believed to more 
than justify the extra printing. 

The Illinois Bell Telephone Company's 
novel advertisements have received atten- 
tion in these columns before, offering, as 
they do, ideas that many printers can adapt 
with advantage to accounts of their own. 

The latest novelty in the series is a six- 
inch ruler, printed on heavyweight, waxed 
cover stock. The ruler is explained by the 
text appearing in the center, between the 
two marked-off edges: “Measured by what 
it does for you—nothing costs as little as 
a telephone.” The reverse side is used to 
suggest uses of an extension phone. 

A ruler of this type obviously is useful 
if accurately produced. It is as economical 
to produce as a blotter, and offers a pleas- 
ing variation from that acceptable and 
appreciated advertising item. Of course, 
should the customer desire a more lasting 
ruler (and so, more permanent advertise- 
ment), it can be produced on dull cellu- 
loid, which is lacquered after printing. 
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Genus and Species Names 


I noticed in the April issue that you have a 
short note on “Genus and Species Names.” You 
might be interested in the enclosed style sheet 
which we adopted for use at The University of 
California Press. These are passed out to authors 
of papers in zodlogy, botany, and other sciences 
requiring the use of classifications. 

May I say that I enjoy reading your comments 
on proofreading and editing and frequently find 
valuable information there-—Samuel T. Farqu- 
har, Berkeley, California. 

This note from the manager of the uni- 
versity press at Berkeley is much appreci- 
ated. As it happens, however, the styles 
shown are not helpful to newspaper and 
magazine compositors and proofreaders, 
because some of the names are all-cap, so 
there is no indication as to what the initial 
would be—upper or lower case—in ordi- 
nary running print. 

“Phylum MOLLUSCA” is set in 10-pt. 
c. & l.c., 10 pt. b. f. caps. “Class Pelecy- 
poda,” 10 pt. c. & s.c., 10 ptb. f.c. & Lc. 
“Order PRIONODESMACEA,” 10 pt. c. 
& I. c., 10 pt. caps. There is special typog- 
raphy for family and genus names, and for 
the setting of names of authorities. 

The nature of the points to. be observed 
in fixing style for such learned work is 
indicated in this note: ‘‘ ‘Sub-’ classifica- 
tion follows style of the full classification. 
Intermediate classifications (such as Tribe) 
not given in sample are set in small caps 
of the preceding category.” 

Ambitious young proofreaders, eager to 
advance in grade of work, may see from 
this that the high-grade jobs call for plenty 
of study. 


Possessive Sense and Form! 


The State Department of Public Welfare is 
divided into many divisions and the divisions 
into many branches, among them The Girl’s 
Parole Branch and The Boys Parole Branch. 
One superintendent declares for the ‘’s,” and 
the other against, so we have the two titles as 
given above. Should the apostrophe be used in 
both or in neither? The boys and girls do not 
own the branches.— Massachusetts. 

True, the boys and girls do not “own” 
the branches in a legal sense. However, 
the idea is strictly one of possession ; the 
branches “belong to” the boys and girls, 
in the sense that they exist for their bene- 
fit. (Never mind the pronouns and ante- 
cedents—we're talking apostrophe now.) 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be answered in this department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail. 








By Edward N. Jeall 


Of course, the singular possessive, as 
shown in one of the titles in the letter, is 
positively wrong. These titles should be 
printed ‘“The Girls’ Parole Branch,” ‘‘The 
Boys’ Parole Branch.” Those who like to 
be “‘different’”” use the unapostrophe’d 
form a lot, but that does not make it good. 


Did He Marry She? 


Kindly discuss the following: “Who did he 
marry?” Is there any justification for the use 
of the nominative pronoun ?—Connecticut. 

Not a bit! It is as wrong as ““Whom are 
you” would be. A question is merely an 
inverted declaration. In the given sentence, 
the grammatical relations are best shown 
by writing it ‘He did marry whom.” 

The relative pronoun is the object of the 
verb. There has been so much talk about 
“who” and “whom,” some of it serious 
and some humorous, that people are con- 
fused, “Whom” sometimes seems affected 
to persons not skilled in grammatical dis- 
tinctions, so they say “Who are you going 
to take to the party,” or even “Who are 
you going with.” 

This error of nominative “who” for 
objective ‘‘whom’’ occurs quite frequently 
in good writing, nowadays, but it is an 
absolute error, bad grammar, and defen- 
sible only when a speaker or writer is 
deliberately trying to come down to the 
level of slipshod expression. “Whom did 
he marry’’ is of course the correct wording. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


High Grade... 


You're a high-grade outfit 
by nature. . . that’s the real 
thought you want to get into 
the heads of people. Good 
printing helps go a long way 
toward creating this favora- 
ble impression. Direct your 
orders to us and be assured 
of better printing. 


* 


Mattick Printing Company, Chicago, 
uses this on a salmon-colored blotter 





"Someone" or "Some One''? 


One of the big newspapers in my city uses 
“someone” in a two-word form, and every time 
I run across it in reading that paper it seems to 
confuse me and slow me down. Which do you 
prefer, the one-word or two-word way of print- 
ing this and others of like nature?—Texas. 

Webster gives ‘‘somebody” and “‘any- 
body” and “everybody,” “‘anyone,” but not 
“someone,” or “everyone.” When you 
mean to emphasize the pronoun, keep the 
words separate. When you generalize, 
squeeze ‘em up. Perhaps the difficulty with 
“someone” is the two vowels coming 
together. “Someone” is completely com- 
parable to “‘anyone.”” You would phrase it, 
“Some one of those plans must be best,” 
but ‘Someone gave me the impression that 
Soandso was responsible.” 

Compare: ‘Some time will be needed 
for the work” and “Come up and see me 
sometime.’’ Also: ‘Any time will do,” and 
(as young folks like to write) “Anytime 
you say.” 

Trouble is, we're all feeling our way, 
and the folks that like to make rules for 
everything can’t keep up with us. Person- 
ally, when I mean “someone” I write 
“someone,” and don’t worry. 


Books to Make Good Copy 


I would appreciate it if you would recom- 
mend to me books of practical use in manu- 
script preparation, abstracting, and indexing of 
books.—Florida. 

The following can be purchased through 
THE INLAND PRINTER'S book department: 
“Practical Proofreading,” by Albert H. 
Highton, with a chapter on “Copy Prepa- 
ration”; “Preparation of Manuscript for 
the Printer,’’ by that eminent authority, 
Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly; “Manual of Style 
of the University of Chicago Press,” with 
a section entitled ‘Hints to Authors” ; 
and “Correct Composition,” by Theodore 
Low DeVinne, which has a chapter headed 
“About Copy.” 

All of these are useful to all concerned 
with printing and interested in the ques- 
tions that are constantly coming up all 
along the line, from writer to publisher. 
In William Dana Orcutt’s “Desk Refer- 
ence Book” there is a chapter on “Making 
the Index.” Inquiry at any bookstore or 
consultation of publishers’ catalogs helps. 
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Uses of Apostrophe Queried 
Is it correct to insert an apostrophe before 
the letter ‘“‘s’’ in such words as “Souths,” “‘com- 
panys”? I understand these words are posses- 
sive, but the apostrophe is used to take the place 
in the word of something that is omitted, as 
“that’s” for “‘that is,” “can’t” for “cannot.” 

In Oklahoma City, several years ago, we were 
printing some bonds and coupons. The operator 
inserted an apostrophe before the “‘s’” in “its.” 
I told one of the printers this was not right, and 
he asked the boss about it, and the boss ruled 
in his favor. I still think it did not belong, even 
though the word was possessive, because it 
would make the word mean “‘it is.’ The sen- 
tence was, “For interest due on that date on its 
funding bond.”’—Kansas. 

Sir, you are to be commended for think- 
ing on these things, but your mind is sadly 
jumbled. The apostrophe is used some- 
times to indicate the possessive, and some- 
times to give notification that something 
has been omitted. The possessive form of 
“South” is “South's,” and the possessive 
of “company” is “company’s.” There are 
no two ways about it; that is universal 
usage, accepted rule, common custom. 

“It’s” means “‘it is,’’ as the correspon- 
dent says; the possessive of the pronoun 
“it’’ 1s written without apostrophe: “‘its.” 
(The clock says #t’s nine o'clock, and #ts 
warning should be heeded.) This is just 
an exception to the rule, and, like the man 
with one shirt, you can’t change it. 


Comments on Notes From Print 

Recently I came across this: “Relief rolls 
have been prepared for the re-employment 
drive with an FERA study of all ‘employ- 
ables’ now receiving government aid.” 
This hooks up with the old question, ‘‘an 
Xmas gift’’ or ‘‘a Xmas gift.” The answer 
to each question depends on whether you 
pronounce the letters as if they made a 
real word, or read the letters off as parts 
of a symbol. Do you say in your mind 
“Christmas” or ‘‘Ecksmas”? Do you say 
““fera,” or ‘“F-E-R-A’’? 

Congressman Treadway of Massachu- 
setts takes his hyphens seriously. On the 
floor of the House, he complained bitterly 
because he wrote “re-use,” but it was 
printed in the Record ‘‘reuse.’”’ He insisted 
use of the hyphen be ordered in the bill, 
so that the Public Printer would be acting 
under authority of Congress, instead of 
Congress being placed in the position of 
taking orders from the Public Printer. 

Sport-page stuff: ‘Roy James, Giant 
pitcher for Wittenberg College.” This was 
matched in another department with: “In 
the Frank language of . . . ” 

The headline ‘Rescued from home in 
wagon” seems to mean “rescued (from 
home) in a wagon,’ but the story tells 
how an unmarried mother and her child 
were rescued from a home-in-a-wagon. 
(Hyphens and parentheses used just to 
make the point. ) 
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Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


The paper of a detective novel 
may have a dull, flat finish, but 
the plot—never! 

One practical-joking pressman 
was fired for too much horse- 
play around a pony cylinder. 

The old combination of rush 
orders and s/ow pay has floored 
more than one printer. 


That mud-slinging controversy 
between rival paper manufac- 
turers had them washing their 
linen in public. 

Someone wants to know if 
that good-looking secretary of 
the boss should be classed as an 
office form. 

Teddy Roosevelt must have 
been a comp—for he was always 
wielding the big stick. 

They tell about the printer 
who had merged with a stocking 
manufacturer to be assured of 
plenty of runs. 

Then there was the dishonest 
accountant who was caught forg- 
ing the signature of a book. 

A press that’s fed from a roll 
is usually operated by a press- 
man who's fed from a payroll. 


The success of a feminine dancer 
with fans 

Lies not in her beauty of face. 

She gathers applause and a hand- 
some paycheck by 

Displaying a lot of white space. 











The following clipping is one that has 
been lying around for almost a year. It is 
dragged out for use at this particular time 
as an exhibition of what a really good 
comma-sprinkler can do—eighteen com- 
mas in one sentence: 


“But, whereas, a year ago, most Englishmen 
were inclined to think Hitler’s Germany a men- 
ace to world peace, and to the standards of civ- 
ilization which Britain holds dear, now an 
increasing number are suspending judgment in 
the hope, though not yet the serious expectation, 
that, as it matures, Nazi Germany may become, 
as Fascist Italy, and, even, Communist Russia 
seem, at least temporarily, to have become, a 
responsible, though nationalistic, member or the 
comity of nations.” (Literary Digest, May 5, 
1934.) 





Questions Marking of Style 


My immediate superior marked the enclosed 
proof for correction. May I have your opinion? 
Is the marking correct ?—Alabama. 


The proof shows a card with top line, 
in italic, all lower-case: “you are invited 
to dance at” (no pointing) ; and a bottom 
line like this: 

nine o'clock admission $1.00 

The markings call for cap “Y”’ in “‘you,”’ 
cap ‘‘N” in “nine,” cap “A” in “‘admis- 
sion.” On what authority the ‘immediate 
superior’ acted is not stated. If he simply 
changed the style on personal preference, 
I should say he had done wrong. Presum- 
ably the card was set as shown in the cus- 
tomer’s copy. If the “immediate superior” 
made the changes with the customer’s 
approval, it seems strange he did not so 
inform the present querist. 

There is, of course, no rule for such 
composition ; the design of the card is for 
the customer to decide on. It is to be noted 
the card is set without pointing at the end 
of each unit; it is pure job-style. Use of 
capitals at the start of the different units 
would logically call for punctuation within 
them and at the end of each. 

The card as first set looked to me pretty 
“nifty.” But there is nothing more to say 
than that no one in the shop should have 
ordered a change, if customer’s copy had 
been followed, without first getting such 
authority from the customer. 


"Parts of Speech" 

What part of speech are “heads” and “tails” 
in “Heads I win, tails you lose’ ?—M/énnesota. 

First, cross off adjective, pronoun, verb, 
preposition and conjunction, Theycouldn’t 
possibly be placed in any of these classifi- 
cations in this expression. This leaves for 
consideration the categories of noun and 
adverb—a strange pairing. If the querist 
had said “head,” “tail,” in the singular, 
the answer ‘“‘noun’”’ would have been easy. 
The added “‘s” gives a bit of color to the 
contention that the words are essentially 
adverbial in their value; if the tossed coin 
comes down in the manner called “‘heads,”’ 
it’s mine, and if in the manner denoted 
by “tails,” it isn’t yours. “Head’’ and 
“tail’’ are used as nouns, to name the two 
sides of a coin. In Webster the expression 
“head or tail” is found under the noun, 
“head.” It gives no recognition to the 
plural form. 

Placing words in part-of-speech classes 
doesn’t always work, because we use the 
same word so many ways. “Head” is com- 
monly met up with as a noun, but we say 
“the head man,” “head of a barrel,” and 
so on. I imagine most authorities (so to 
speak) would call “Heads I win” a collo- 
quial distortion of “‘head,” the noun. Per- 
sonally, I think it looks mighty like an 
adverb. 
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Seems a Riddle, Really Simple 


By HARRY A. PORTER 


* 
Many printers know that plano- 


gr. work is done like offset on 


offset, ~sses, and are up in the air 


as to differences, here explained 


» 9 9 AS THE more technical differences 
between adaptations of offset processes 
still confuse and worry many people, a 
frank and minute analysis and discussion 
seems timely. I will attempt to cover the 
topic so plainly and by such homely com- 
parison that there can be no further con- 
fusion on these points. 

In the first place, we will define lithog- 
raphy, for, unless this is clear, there can be 
no conception of the dividing line between 
planograph and offset. Webster's New 
International Dictionary defines lithog- 
raphy as the “art or process of putting 
writing or design on stone with a greasy 
material and of producing printed impres- 
sions therefrom.” It has been very well 
said that ‘‘this stone end is 
the instigator of the whole 
business.” 

Lithography means liter- 
ally “writing on stone.” It 
is a process based on the 
antipathy between grease 
and water. The greasy ink 
adheres only to the design, 
which is laid upon the stone 


nating or pertaining to a planographic 
printing process in which the impression, 
instead of being made directly, is first 
received by a rubber-surfaced cylinder, by 
which it is transferred to the paper.” 

Except that flexible zinc plates in sheet 
form, adapted to a rotary press, are used 
instead of stone, and except that a rubber 
blanket is used for transferring the impres- 
sion from plate to rubber blanket to paper, 
the two processes of lithography and off- 
set are nearly identical. Indeed, the terms 
are now used indiscriminately to refer to 
the offset process. Offset, planograph, and 
even some special trade names which have 
been coined to emphasize individual and 
specially designed equipment, are all adap- 
tations of lithography. 

For some time we never thought of 


using any other name except “offset lith- , 


ography,” but, with the instalation of off- 
set presses in printers’ plants, and their 
development of the four-color process off- 
set halftone work, rightfully classifies, in 
my opinion, a lot of this work now being 


The nation best equipped for war has land, water and air forces. 
The printer best equipped to get orders should be armed with 
more than one process, as is The McCormick-Armstrong Company 


THREE PROCESSES . . To Meet 
Every Printing Requirement 


with a greasy ink, and is 
rejected by a dampened 
remainder of the treated 
stone. Today, stone lithog- 
raphy has been practically 
entirely supplanted by off- 
set. Direct lithography, or 
printing direct from a zinc 
plate on a rotary press, has 
also been quite largely sup- 
planted by the rotary offset 
press, although some rotary 
direct-lithograph machines 
are still in use on some spe- 
cial work, such as posters, 
and stone presses are still 
being used, in considerably 
decreased numbers, on cer- 
tain classes of work—for 
example, cigar bands. 
Now, according to Web- 
ster, offset printing, which 
is a development of lithog- 
raphy, is that term ‘‘desig- 


fF eatapreaintasie raps: service now includes 
three separate and distinct printing processes, each of 
which if completely equipped and departmentized to render 
a particular type of reproduction according to your wishes, 
and the character of your job. ‘ 


RELIEF PRINTING 


The “letterpress” the craftsmen 
. process by the leading of 


Rounds out the McCormick-Armstrong service with the 
most economical form of reproduction. No cuts or 
type are needed; you can make your own “copy” for 
reproduction. 


Use the postcard to obtain complete information about all 
three processes, and how they best can be employed in your 
printing specifications. 





The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
1501 E. DOUGLAS AVENUE . PHONE 4.1364 . WICHITA, KANSAS 
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HARRY A. PORTER 


done on offset presses as_offset printing, 
rather than offset lithography. 

Planograph, or planography, once more 
according to Webster's 1935 New Inter- 
national Dictionary, is “the process of 
printing from a flat or plane surface, such 
as stone, zinc, or aluminum.” Actually 
then, planography is a broad, general term, 
which properly can be used to include all 
phases of lithography. All these methods, 
which print from a plane surface, are 
basically planograph reproduction. 

The confusion with reference to the real 
meaning of the word is probably due to 
failure to distinguish between this broad 
term, implying process, and its trade appli- 
cation, properly known as “‘planograph 
printing.”” The word ‘‘planograph’’ itself 
has been literally tied into the advertising 
and, in some instances, the firm name, to 
emphasize its application. 

Already, popular usage has given gen- 
eral understanding to this limited meaning 
of the term, as it relates to a trade name, 
adopted to differentiate between classes 
of printing done on the offset press with 
paper and film negatives. 

Thus, planograph printing, as currently 
used, is offset printing in its most elemen- 
tary form—and not in its broad sense, as 
denoting a process. It differs from regular 
printing in two points—that rarely is the 
original copy set from manuscript and that 
it is often run in combination forms. Its 
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very simplicity, speed, and 
adaptability give it remark- 
able advantages of service. 
Especially is it adapted to 
the production of fine-line 
drawings, as well as the 
production of black-and- 
white halftones on almost 
any stock. 

In emphasizing the field 
for planograph, this will 
of course embrace charts of 
various kinds, form work, 
short-edition book work, 
mechanical drawings, and 
a very large classification of 
jobs which would not be 
produced at all by the off- 
set method or any other if 
it were not for the inexpensive application 
of paper and film negatives, the vacuum 
frame, and the high-speed offset press. 
Many runs of planograph are not in excess 
of fifty for each copy, and a very large 
number indeed do not exceed two hun- 
dred copies. 

There are some concerns who are pro- 
ducing books of a more or less technical 
nature, which it would be impossible to 
produce if they had to be produced in any 
way other than from typewritten copy. 

Essentially, it is a photographic process 
—a process which, when photography and 
typography are skilfully combined for its 
production, becomes in reality offset print- 
ing. The following steps 
are necessary for produc- 
tion. Copy for photograph- 
ing—sharp black-and-white 
is best. This matter of good 
copy—be it original printed 
matter, line or mechanical 
drawings, typewriter text or 
photographs—is of primary 
importance. It is important, 
also, to know something of 


leads printing 








The golf appeal on this cover 


What they find appears below 





fections. The next step is 
positioning for register— 
done either by sticking the 
negatives on opaque layout 
paper, from which the mask 
or obscuring portion of the 
sheet is cut out to expose 
the printing area of the 
negatives, or by laying out 
in a vacuum printing frame 
and masking margins with 
opaque strips of paper to 
prevent exposure between 
edges of the various films. 

Before printing on the 
zinc, the plate is cleaned 
and coated with a sensitiz- 
ing emulsion ina ‘“‘whirler’’ 
or coating machine. Print- 
ing on the plate is done in an ordinary 
vacuum frame. Perfect contact is most 
important, and three to seven minutes of 
exposure is required. Now the plate is 
developed—covered with greasy develop- 
ing ink which is rubbed in. Washing is 
next, which carries away both the emulsion 
not exposed to the light, and the develop- 
ing ink adhering. The printed plate is then 
cleaned, dried, and a coat of protective etch 
applied. The plate is now ready—a total 
elapsed time of from one hour to three 
hours ordinarily being consumed, depend- 
ing upon the size and nature of press plate 
and the amount of stripping and opaquing 
required in its ‘‘assembly.” 


buyers inside. 








That press plates may be changed easily 
and are run on fast offset presses, com- 
bined with this rapid platemaking, which 
it takes almost as long to write about as to 
do, makes planograph printing one of the 
fastest and most economical reproduction 
processes in all the graphic arts. 

Planographic shops today successfully 
complete with blueprinting, photostating, 
multigraphing, mimeographing, hecto- 
graphing, automatic typewriting, and let- 
terpress printing, except on short runs of 
type matter and lists requiring frequent 
correction, which of course are still most 
economically produced on high-speed let- 
terpress machines. 

If you will compare the reproduction of 
a chart from hand-drawn copy, or of tar- 
iffs from typewritten copy, with high-grade 
black-and-white offset work in Fortune, 
you will have a fair and clear understand- 
ingof the differences between planograph 
production and offset printing. Planograph 
makes no claim to compare in quality with 
either high-grade offset lithography, or 
with high-grade offset printing. 

In classifying and in evaluating planog- 
taphy and offset, it is good to remember 
that it pays to do each order by the process 
which best fits that particular piece, and 
that each has its rightful place. 

There are, of course, a large number of 
orders which are being done today by 
means of the offset press which would not 
be reproduced at all if the offset press was 


3 Clubs are better than one 


Reach for your driver to send. one sailing far, far down the fairway. 
Trust to your niblick to lift you out of the sand trap. But once on the green, 
you will need the persuasive putter to coax Mr. Ball into the elusive cup. . . . 
Use the right sticks if you want to shoot in the seventies. 





color filtration in handling 
poor copy. 

After copy has been pre- 
pared, photography follows 
involving use of a camera 
and contact printing frame. 
Film or paper negatives are 
used—no wet or dry glass 
photographic plates will be 
required, as in color work. 
Character of the work itself 
determines whether film or 





cards, checks, stationery. . 


3 Methods are better than one 


Employ Toof Letterpress Printing for attractive pieces—small or large— 
check, blotter, catalog—b!ack-and-white to many colors . 
high in effectiveness. Specify Toof Offset Lithography for bonds or broadsides, 
impressive labels, posters or letterheads—produced speedily, efficiently, eco- 
nomically. Order Toof Steel Die Engraving for prestige and personality in 
. » ‘Use any or all of Toof's 3-Way Service to 
produce printed pieces suited to your need—and priced to your purse. 


. « lowincost ... 








paper negatives shall be 
used. Developing time is a 
matter of a few minutes. 
Halftones are “‘shot’’ sepa- 
rately before being stripped 
into position. 

Next is the opaquing of 
the finished negative, the 
painting out of film imper- 
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for PRINTING. ENGRAVING or LITHOGRAPRAY 


S. C. Toof and Company, Memphis, Tennessee, baited the cover of this spread with golf clubs (see top of page), 
and followed through on the inside with clever copy to show that three printing processes are better than one 
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not employed, because the expense of 
reproduction by any other method would 
make it prohibitive. 

It is exactly for this reason that, in our 
opinion, more and more printers of the 
country are becoming interested in offset 
installations. This is why printers, as a 
whole, are interested in smaller presses— 
because the printer today is small-press 
minded, while the lithographer is not. 

Offset and planograph both have their 
proper place. The thing to do is to find 
out just what these particular fields are. 
No ground exists here for misunderstand- 
ing, either between them or any of the 
three printing methods, or any of the vari- 
ous subdivisions of each. It is, as I have so 
frequently pointed out, that, in its own 
proper field for specific work, some one 
particular method is best, and the others, 
for the order at hand, are obsolete. 

This statement merits careful considera- 
tion and gives new meaning to the increas- 
ing ascendency of offset in those runs to 
which the process is especially adapted— 
whether planographic printing of black- 
and-white forms, tariffs, and charts, or 
high-grade color lithography, or offset 
printing. Daily, in new and varied devel- 
opments, we are finding increasingly real 
understanding of the advantages of the 
offset method in all its forms for more 
and more kinds of work. The trend now 
appears to be strongly toward offset, but 
there is and will be need for each of the 
three printing processes, which, if under- 
stood, are not in conflict. 


x * 
Down-Rule Spacing Simplified 


We recently printed a number of ruled 
forms that were to be used in an account- 
ing machine, or filled in by typewriter. 
The customer specified that down rules 
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Pica typewriter type makes a handy, dependable 
rule spacing guide in scale of tenths of an inch 


were to be spaced in tenths of an inch, 
to simplify column alignment and spacing 
in his machines. After trying every ruler 
and measuring device in the shop without 
success the problem was finally solved by 
setting a line of twelve-point typewriter 
type and pulling a few try sheets on the 
cross-rule form. It then was an easy mat- 
ter to strike the down rules between char- 
acters.—ALBERT L. WARINGTON. 


Offset Is Explained Simply 


Technical expert describes steps briefly and his text 


appears here as guide for workers new to field 


By C. MASON WILLY 


The information contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs is not new; in fact, it 
has been published in these columns 
before over a period of years, as each fact 
became known. However, the last few 
years have seen a constantly growing inter- 
est on the part of letterpress printers in 
offset lithography; too, thousands of 
young men have come into the industry 
since much of this information was pub- 
lished. The following text is as fine a brief 
summary of the process as we have seen. 
As a service to the thousands now consid- 
ering offset for the first time, it is offered 
here.—EDITOR. 


Lithography, the planographic method 
of printing, was originated by Senefelder, 
who discovered that by drawing on cer- 
tain calcareous stones with a greasy 
medium, and then destroying the affinity 
for grease on the remaining portion of 
the stone by applying gum solution, he 
could obtain many copies of the drawing. 
It was necessary to damp the stone, then 
roll a greasy ink over it, and finally trans- 
fer the design to paper by pressure. 

The early lithograph presses used these 
stones, which were heavy and large, and 
the machines had to be made of the recip- 
rocating type in order that an impression 
might be made each time the stone moved 
backwards or forwards. Often, in order to 
get correct tones and colors, many print- 
ings were required, as many as fifteen 
being common, whereas it is now possible 
to obtain equal results with five or six 
colors. Theoretically, three are sufficient. 

The next step in the advance of lithog- 
raphy was the discovery that aluminum 
and zinc could be used in place of the 
stone, provided the surface was grained 
first, as otherwise it was impossible to 
damp it evenly. This graining is an impor- 
tant process ; originally it was produced by 
scrubbing with various grades of sand, 
emery, or ground glass. 

A gtaining machine is now used in 
which the plate rests at the bottom of a 
shallow trough; it is covered with mar- 
bles, a small amount of graining material 


This talk by technical expert of Hunter-Pen- 
rose, Limited, was given recently before the 
employes works conference of Boxfoldia Lim- 
ited, Birmingham, England. 


and water, and the machine is then rotated 
on a cam for about an hour. The resulting 
grain should be of sharp, regular texture 
to retain moisture evenly and withstand 
wear. The use of metal plates was wel- 
comed because of the general ease of 
manipulation and the economy in original 
cost, storage space, and handling. 

From the introduction of metal dates 
the development of the rotary press, and 
finally the offset machine of the present 
day, in which the plate is mounted on a 
cylinder. After damping and inking, che 
image is transferred to a second cylinder 
covered with a rubber blanket, and from 
there to the paper, which travels with the 
impression cylinder. 

The first use of photography as an aid 
to production of litho plates was made by 
the use of a photo-litho transfer paper. 
Later it was found that a light-sensitive 
medium could be deposited onto the metal 
and the direct production of a plate from 
photographic negatives could be made. 
The light-sensitive coating is composed of 
albumen or fish glue, which, when treated 
with ammonium bichromate, hardens if 
exposed to light, while the unexposed por- 
tions remain soluble in water. 

For litho plates, the albumen is applied 
in a ‘‘whirling’’ machine; the plate first is 
mounted on a rotating table and the so.u- 
tion poured over it. The centrifugal action 
results in an even layer all over the plate, 
the thickness depending on the rate of 
rotation, (usually about 120 revolutions a 
minute), and the concentration of the 
solution. To insure long life on the press, 
the plate coating should be as thin as pos- 
sible consistent with easy development 
during the following operations: 

Drying must be carried out carefully 
during whirling, or parts of the plate may 
vary in sensitivity and a patchy appearance 
develop. The negative is then placed in a 
vacuum printing frame with the plate and 
perfect contact obtained. The exposure, 
which was originally made by sunlight, is 
now made by using arc lights; a single- 
point arc is the ideal illuminant, providing 
it is powerful enough to be positioned at 
the necessary distance from the frame to 
cover large areas. The general practice is 
to employ one or more eight-carbon lamps. 

The coating under the clear lines of the 
negative hardens, and after coating with 
a thin film of ink, the plate is soaked in 
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water and the albumen is gradually 
removed from the unexposed portions. 
The vital difference between these plates 
and those produced by direct drawing or 
transfer, is that the photo-litho image has 
a physical adhesion, whereas the greasy 
image forms a chemical combination with 
the metal. 

Up to now, line work only has been 
considered, but it is necessary to produce 
tones, and for this purpose the halftone 
screen is used. This consists of two piec:s 
of glass, each ruled with lines, for gen- 
eral purposes ranging from 60 to 150 to 
the inch. The ruled glasses are cemented 
together so that the lines are at right 
angles, making the screen a network of 
holes. The screen is placed immediately 
in front of the negative in the camera. 

Light from any small portion of the 
object reaches one of the holes in the 
screen, and, according to its intensity, pro- 
duces on the negative a small or large 
image in the form of a round dot in the 
shadows, gradually increasing to a check- 
erboard formation in the middle tones, 
and an almost closed formation in the 
highlights, leaving only small points of 
clear film. When the negative is printed, 
the resulting image, being composed of 
many thousands of dots a square inch, 
appears as an exact replica of the original. 

In order to separate colors, filters are 
used with panchromatic plates. Owing to 
certain photographic and printing limita- 
tions, retouching is necessary to get cer- 
tain shades correct. This is done either 
directly on the negative or indirectly by 
using continuous-tone negatives, positives, 
and then halftone negatives, or a similar 
combination with screen employed earlier. 

In order to duplicate images on the 
plate, special machines have been pro- 
duced by means of which the negative 
may be positioned on the plate with abso- 
lute accuracy measurable to one-thou- 
sandth part of an inch. When using these, 
it is of paramount importance that each 
exposure be exactly the same. Owing to 
the fluctuations of power supply, it is 
impossible to do this by clock timing. A 
recently invented instrument employing a 
photoelectric cell now enables us to do 
this with absolute accuracy. 

Photoengraving differs from photo-litho 
inasmuch as the image is in relief. It had 
its early counterpart in wood engraving, 
and then it was an obvious step to draw- 
ing with an acid resist on metal and etch- 
ing the design in relief. 

From that the use of photo-mechanical 
methods of obtaining the acid resist devel- 
oped. This is produced by means almost 
identical to those already described for 
photo-litho; as an alternative, fish glue is 
used and the image is burned in, forming 
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a hard enamel which is particularly resist- 
ing to acid. Both zinc and copper are used 
for this process. 

During the process of etching, addi- 
tional protection must be given to the lines 
or dots by special means, employing fusi- 
ble resin powders; the acid otherwise 
would eat under the surface as well as 
directly into it. During the etching of 
blocks for color work, fine etching is 
necessitated by the inaccuracies of color 
separation by entirely photographic means, 
and by the distortion following the nor- 
mal etching methods. 

The method of fine etching is to paint 
out any portions of the plate which are 
of the required depth and printing value, 








and then to continue the etching process. 
As it is impracticable to prepare a num- 
ber of blocks of each design, stereotyping 
is used to duplicate them. In this process, 
a paper mold is made. The mold is placed 
in a casting box and as many casts as 
required are obtained by pouring molten 
stereo metal into the space formed by the 
matrix and the back of the box. The result 
is an ‘almost-exact replica of the original. 

It is preferable to do any routing which 
may be necessary in large blank spaces on 
these stereos rather than on the original 
blocks, as the stereo metal may not always 
shrink exactly the same amount if differ- 
ent areas have been routed on the blocks, 
and color register is impaired. 


re 
TYPOGRAPRICAL 
WRUCIES 





We, as prof typographers, are un- 
alterably opposed to typographical tricks. 

Said a New Yorker: “The cleverest ad- 
vertisement I ever saw is the electric sign at 
Times Square—the one with the girl in the 
swing. Every time I see it, I stand for 
several minutes to watch it. That’s an ad 
that gets attention. Think of the millions 
who see it! It must sell a lot of—” 

“Of what?” we interrupted. 

“Why, er, Chesterfield cigarettes, I guess, 
but I’m not sure.” : 

The same rule applies to typographical 
tricks. They may attract attention and 
arouse interest, but they don’t sell mer- 
chandise. 

Flesh and blood salesmen dress neatly 
but quietly, speak clearly and concisely, 
and try to impress with the quality of 
merchandise or service they are selling. 

Flesh and blood salesmanship is the best 
salesmanship in the world, because it is 
personal and because it is possible for a 
salesman to modulate his voice, and by 
methods of expression, give emphasis, power 
and conviction to sales arguments. 





Display advertisements can copy the flesh 
and blood salesmen by appearing neat and 
dignified, by being ultra easy to read, by 
segregating the various divisions or units 


of display, and by restrained, attractive, 
effective use of type. 

J. L. Frazier, Editor of the Inland Printer; 
Fred Farrar, the master advertising typog- 
rapher; and other recognized authorities, 
were opposed to the curved lines, Ben Day 
over-prints and freak type faces of the 
1927-32 period, because they distracted the 
eye from the sales message and were some- 
times hard to read. 

We are proud to say that we, lesser 
luminaries in the advertising firmament, 
were right with them, shoulder to shoulder. 

And we did not follow them parrot like. 
Reference to the files of Typo Graphic will 
show that we p d—not veh ly 
or vociferously—but politely and insistently 
against all trick display. Certainly we set 
thousands of dollars worth of ads in freak 


a sted 








type faces—because the 
it. But when a client asked our opinion we 
gave it—with a smile. And the answer 
was always negative. 

* Advertisers have returned to sanity, and 
che cubistic, modernistic freaks have prac- 
tically disappeared from advertising. 

The fact that professional typographers 
opposed this throughout is evidence that 
the science and profession of typography is 
built upon sales and common sense. 








EDWIN H. STUART, Inc. TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


422 FIRST AVENUE 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


COURT 3898 





STUART LEADS IN TYPE STYLES..., 


STUART MAKES TYPE TALK 





Printers and typographers who have “tussled" in vain with customers who insisted on something 
“different' will find inspiration in this page from "Typo Graphic," house-organ of Edwin H. Stuart, 
Incorporated, Pittsburgh. Here is a message that assigns to type its proper business of delivering 
a message to readers without undue flourishes that might tend to distract their attention 
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TUWER 


A new American type with a distinctive 


and fashionable character—a tall, thin 


companion to the famous Stymie family 


of American types. The Tower series 


is available in nine sizes: 12 to 72 point 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
TOWER SHOWING 














| AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
) SALES CORPORATION wELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY | 


| BRANCHES AND SELLING AGENTS IN 25 PRINCIPAL CITIES 





AND THE JOBS YOU HAVE LOST 


down with me, too, but I prefer to go over—not 
the job tickets, but the quotations on jobs the 
printer did ot get because his costs were too high. 
It’s a cinch to pick out specific jobs and show the 
printer how much lower his costs and quotations 
would have been had he owned a Kelly.” 


Two men who have put printers in the way of 
making thousands and thousands of dollars (Kelly 
Press Salesmen) were comparing notes recently. 


One of these ATF men remarked: “Every time | 
can get a printer to sit down with me and go over 
his job tickets for the last 90 days—he’ll buy a 
Kelly, because I can quickly show him how and 
where he could have made many a 

dollar by running 75% or 80% of 

those same jobs on a Kelly.” * 


The other AT F man had a different 
idea: “I like to get a printer to sit 


Both arguments are good reasons for buying Kellys 
... lower costs on your present run 
of work... new profit dollars from 

* the jobs you can get with a Kelly. 


You, too, can cash in with a Kelly. 
Ask the ATF man. 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES 


<elly Presses are now equipped with Kimble Motors— 
motors designed especially for the Graphic Arts Industry 


THIS INSERT PRINTED ON KELLY PRESSES WITH AMTYCO INKS SET IN THE GARAMOND FAMILY WITH BANK GOTHIC 
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WALGREN PRINTING AND STATIONERY COM- 
pANY, of Chicago.—Your business card and 
the small blotter, “To catch the roving eye,” 
are forceful, also interesting. Few can dare and 
do like you with type and decoration. For those 
who want something different, something flashy, 
a dose of Walgren’s printing can be safely pre- 
scribed, the size of the dose being according to 
the patient’s need for business. 

THE TRIBUNE Press, of Tampa, Florida.— 
The several Brooks-Scanlan magazine inserts 
are fine. In each one large illustrations in duo- 
tone stop the eye and inspire interest. Bled at 
top and side, an effect of the modern is given, 
while they are permitted to be larger. With text 
and display in one of the popular Egyptians, 
the modern effect of layout and bled illustrations 
is accentuated, while crash-finished stock adds 
an effect of rugged strength and character. 

ALAMANCE PRINTING CoMPANY, of Burling- 
ton, North Carolina——Your letterhead and 
statement of similar style are excellent. Set in 
Garamond Old Style, there is beauty and dig- 
nity. Relatively large sizes provide punch, but 
the type does not obtrude unduly because print- 
ing is in two blues on India tint paper. Just one 
suggestion: in view of the size of the main lines 
and of the fact that some are noticeably letter- 
spaced, there is scarcely enough space between 
lines. Presswork is very good. 

F. H. TEAGLE, JUNIOR, of Pittsburgh.— 
The announcement of the ‘Offset’? meeting of 
the local Club of Printing House Craftsmen is 
smart and modern, pleasing and readable. Two 
display lines set in Trafton Script are printed 
in a beautiful vermilion. If only those who have 
the habit of using bluish-toned reds for type 
could see this color and would use it, quality 
of printing by and large would be perceptibly 
improved. The smaller matter is in light Kabel. 
Typesetting, like the general effect, is excellent; 
and on cream-tinted antique laid paper, with 
front edge deckled, the whole shows to advantage. 

PACIFIC PRINTERS, of Glendale, California.— 
The stationery of the Campbell Drug Store is 
interesting. We regret the mixture of extra bold 
sans-serif and the contrasty Engravers Bold 
Roman. Essentially they are so inharmonious in 
shape and design we are surprised the effect 
combined is as good as it is. Despite that, you 
should mix different styles of type as little as 
possible. The rule panel in silver is too strong, 
even as printed in the relatively weak color (if 
silver may be called a color). Six-point rules are 
too heavy. Four-point would be much better. 
Again, the panel might be smaller with less 
margin inside, and there should be less space 
between words. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING COMPANY, of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii—Though the type which appears 
between the two bars of the cross is crowded, 
the letterhead of the Tuberculosis Association 
is genuinely outstanding. The upright of the 
cross, which, by the way, is printed in bright 
red, extends two-thirds down the sheet and is 








Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 





By J. L. Frazier 
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Three of a series of unusually striking blotters issued by a progressive Chicago printing house, all 
developed around one theme, "Criterion Creates," and, together, emphasizing the various char- 
acteristics really fine printing must possess. They were designed by LeRoy Barfuss, talented young 
Chicago typographer. The first is printed in red-orange and dark brown on buff, the second in 
deep purple-blue and yellow on brown, and the third in two tones of blue on stock of azure hue 
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8 WARREN STREET ¢ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY © MARKET 2-7677-78 







On this effective cover the rules forming the modern skyscraper 
and cross bands for type are in light blue. Type is in black 
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Printed, as it is, in deep green and rose on India tint paper, what 
this house-organ cover lacks in design, especially order, it makes 
up for in atmosphere. It is the work of John Averill, who, with 
Jim Mangan, is going great with the Mills Novelty Company 
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about three picas wide. Readers will get 
an idea from that how far you have 
gone in achieving force and distinction. 
Typing is of course done over the lower 
part of this upright. Interesting, too, is 
the reproduction in full color of the 
official seal as distributed last season, 
which strikes where the upright and 
lower crossbar intersect. Presswork is 
interesting. 

A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan.—You are to 
be congratulated on the excellence of 
your new spirally bound ink sample 
book. Class is indicated by the cover of 
heavy silvered stock, which is embossed 
with an interesting pattern of circles. 
We have seldom seen colors which 
appeared more harmonious and effec- 
tive at the same time on paper of this 
kind, than the light green and black 
used. With a striking modern design, 
the whole scores very high. The title 
page is similarly effective, indeed both 
are an inspiration with respect to even 
more than the wise selection of inks. 
Our advice to every printer reading this 
item is to try for a copy. The range of 
colors offered is par excellence. 

FARWEST LITHOGRAPH AND PRINTING 
ComMPANY, of Seattle, Washington.— 
We have never seen better lithographed 
illustrations than those in the “Alaska’’ 
brochure recently turned out by you. In 
duotone, black and a medium blue, the 
effect is of gravure. Tones grade beauti- 
fully: there is fine contrast of the high- 
lights and shadows; and the detail given 
is absolutely amazing. Indeed, some who 
have not realized the recent advances in 
offset and lithography would not believe 
such fullness of depth and color possi- 
ble, but we have seen—and “‘seeing is 
believing.” The paper’s rough surface 
rather than any quality shown by the 
inks shows the cover in full ‘color is 
not process printed, brilliance there is, 
and plenty. You may feel very proud. 

“TWENTY-FIVE YEARS KING-EMPER- 
or” is one of India’s vital contributions 
to the overwhelming tribute recently 
paid King George V by loyal citizens of 
the British Empire. It is a 102-page and 
cover supplement to The Illustrated 
Weekly of Bombay, India. While events 
in the life of the king and queen all over 
the Empire are described and shown, 
perhaps chief interest of this Silver Jubi- 
lee Supplement to others than his sub- 
jects lies in the fascinating biographies 
of the Princes of India. It’s an ambi- 
tiously conceived and executed publica- 
tion, this supplement—size 1134 inches 
by 1614 inches, with four-color process 





Pas: Three Easy Steps 













s A 
GAilliam Caxton, 1422-1491 








He first English printer, the first 
mantosetour mother tongue intype, 
was a textile merchant who late in 
life had the high-souled courage to 

: turn his hand to printing. Neither 
his advanced age nor his lack of scholarly attain- 
ment prevented him from using the wonderful new 
invention as a means of expression for the best in 
the life of his time and his people. The kingdom of 
English literature has been built upon the founda- 
tion laid down by the single little print-shop which 
Caxton estavlished in London in 1477. No man 
ever did more for his kind than TAilliam Caxton. 
Gordon-Taplor Incorporated, The Abbey Press, 
printers at the sign of the “red pale,” 185 Albany 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U. S.A. -- 
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Another blotter from the Abbey Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, featuring 
masters of the art and craft of printing 





liberally distributed, letterpress and 
rotagravure, fine enamel and super-cal- 
endered paper. Interesting, too, is the 
goodly number of American products 
advertised in the issue. 

THE PARKHURST Press, Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts.—Best of the pieces you 
submit is the Healy Coal and Coke 
Company letterhead. With feature line 
set in one of the smart cursives and an 
outlined and shaded Egyptian letter 
“H” in a circle below as an ornament 
—the two latter red, a bull’s-eye effect 
is achieved. With up-to-date types in 
use, often in connection with the better 
devices of modern layout, this piece 
looks “1935,” not ‘‘1960,” and, we're 
glad to say, not “1928” or even 1929.” 
Excessive letterspacing of one line, with 
insufficient space between the pair of 
words, weakens the heading of George 
A. Morris. Furthermore, while we don’t 
care for the bullet ornament below the 
rule which is beneath the name, layout 





Lift you into a world of satisfaction with 
our Ability, Service, and Quality. Will 
you not let us help you to become an- 


other one of our satisfied customers? « « « 





Southern Publishing Association 












Printed in black and red this blotter effectively emphasizes sterling qualities 
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and display are alike decidedly 
effective throughout. 

EpwarD J. BRYAN, of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois—When you are 
planning and styling their work, 
customers of the Pantagraph Print- 
ing and Stationery Company have 
facilities for the supply of quality 
and advertising efficiency in print- 
ing enjoyed in few cities of the 
size. Your letterheads are partic- 
ularly smart, genuinely modern, 
and have the further advantage of 
the newest types available, which 
is something more to come from a 
city no larger than Bloomington. 
Indeed, we can find but one fault 
worth mentioning, a tendency to 
crowd lines. The effect of this is 
particularly bad when the type is 
bold or all in caps, and then even 
more so if it is letterspaced. We 
show a representative example of 
your work on another page. It is a 
piece the average printer would 
turn out in Copperplate Gothic 
with lines centered—in short, just 
like a thousand and one others. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, of Waxahachie, Texas.— 
There’s naught to really condemn, 
but so much to commend about all 
the printing you do. On the circu- 
lar “Worth Looking At? Then Let 
It Be Seen,” we should like to see 
the lines of Bodoni Bold opened 
up a bit. Good display, that title! 
Sweet as sugar, but with a wallop 
akin in its way to that packed by 
Jack Dempsey (our own favorite 
among heavy-weight maulers of all 
time), is your own new letterhead. 
Three simple lines (two in Egyp- 
tian and one, ‘Distinctive Print- 
ing,” in a delicate, smart cursive) 
shown reversed in a rectangular 
panel, are printed in a blue that 
stands out. It is set off by a blind- 
embossed, shaped panel around it, 
which amounts to a fine finish. 
This heading, friends, has every- 
thing! Subscribing to the Rotary 
principle, ‘He profits most who 
serves best,’ we say that you are 
doing your part. 

DUuRAGRAPH INCORPORATED, of 
Minneapolis—yYour_ spiral-bound 
type book is excellently done. The 
array of types—late model modern 
ones as well as the old bread-and- 
butter fonts that never die—is 
displayed much more effectively 
than is the rule, but the outstand- 
ing feature is the cover. Of heavy 
dark ripple-finish maroon stock, 
the title “Duragraph Types”’ is in 
black over a solid circle with a 
pica-wide outline “like the paper 
on the wall.” In the light color we 
find telephone station and number 
at the bottom, in a line curved 
according to the arc of the circle. 
Reaching across the bottom of the 
page, two bands two picas wide in 
color provide background for street 
address, city, and state in type. 
Bold Egyptian types are used for 
all save the name ‘“Duragraph”’ 
which is hand-lettered in a heavy 
script, a trade-mark. It is all in all 
a book you may feel proud of, one, 


indeed, which should send a lot of 
business your way. 

Ceci. H. WRIGHTSON, INCoR- 
PORATED, of Boston.—The cover 
of your type specimen book is a 
knockout. Printed on a silvered 
stock having embossed sugges- 
tions of type arranged helter- 
skelter over the surface, the book 
rates high in interest-arousing and 
attention-arresting qualities. Print- 
ing of the title is over panels pro- 
vided by orange leaf applied in a 
wide band across the bottom. The 
display of faces is nicely handled 
in an orderly, conventional way. 
Indeed, the only fault is that the 
diamond-shaped reversed panels 
are too small; too small because 
reduction of the delicate script 
type is so great it is illegible. Fur- 
thermore, letters are often broken 
and filled in, and beauty of the 
face entirely sacrificed. For revers- 
ing, a sturdy type without hair- 
lines is highly desirable. A snappy 
gloss black would have made all 
the difference in the world in 
appearance of the book, printing 
of the type being gray and dull. 

City PRINTING COMPANY, of 
New Haven, Connecticut—We 
have seldom seen a blotter so 
effective as the one on which your 
name (in big Garamond italics) 
is the main display, and which 
features a cut of an artist’s pal- 
ette with daubs of eight colors. 
You say, ‘Printed from three rub- 
ber plates in water-color and black 
oil ink.’ No one can pass this 
without a “look, see.’’ With so 
many excellent points, we dislike 
to say that the rest of the first 
word of the first line of text 
should be cut into the stickup 
initial, “P.”” A bit of a mortise 
into the lower part of the “P”’, 
permitting the next letter to come 
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cards by us showing the type faces available at A-1 Composition Company, Chicago, Ill 


size 8 by 5!/2 inches, printed in red-brown and black on heavy white 


102 MURPHY BUILDING + LINCOLN 3567 + 


Types used by P T Barnum. 


Weiss Roman 


and Italic 


P.T. BARNUM types 


A distinctive type’ face named after the great showman. We bave it in 18, 24, 36 and 48 pt 


A-1 COMPOSITION COMPANY 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO * PHONE CENTRAL 2360 


MONOTYPE ®% LINOTYPE % 


WEIMER TYPESETTING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TYPOGRAPHERS 





* SOLD TO 








‘This invoice is net...no dicount allowed. All bills 
payable 10th of month following date of imveice. 
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Me ‘Weimer Typesetting Company 
until paid for. Foll credit will be given (or metal if t is revurned withia ainety days. 
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Here we find the lowly invoice form, ordinarily shabby, is dressed up a bit 


PRICELESS 
INGREDIENT 


Center spread of the fourth of a series of folders suggested by certain famous advertisements. Issued by the 
well known advertising typographer, Kurt H. Volk, this one is printed in dull olive, suggesting bronze, and black 
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Nor LONE, AGO a certam agency executive 
was asked.“ What do you convder isthe 
outstanding feature in the development ot 
modern advertising” And he promptly 
answered,‘ 1 would say the fart that the 
leaders of yesterday are still the leaders to 
day~ The reason 1s not far to seek In lean 
years, as mn fat, advertising leadership has 
kept zealous eye on the character and the 
quality of its work Indeed, never has there 
been such high excellence both in design 
and in copy as there 1s now Leading cam 
pavens alike in newspapers and in magazines 
impressively demonstrate the truth of this 
assertion {It 1s especially significant that 


good taste 1s steadily keeping pace with tech. 


nical deftness and creative vigor Even cam- 
paigns appealing almost solely to the masses 
show 4 marked unprovement in physical ap 
pearance Today more than ever, studied 
skill in typography as well as im the general 
design ts recognized as essential to success in 
all publication advertising From the view. 
point of net profits alone, both its clients 
and its own, the modern agency can make no 
sounder investment than the extra care and 
ume expended in making good campaigns 
better And fine craftsmanship offers some- 
thing more than imunediate maternal gain, it 
provides today's advertiser one of the surest 
ways to build up. wn the truest sense, a rep- 
ulation “tenoned and mortsed in granite“ 
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closer to the upright, would make all the dif- 
ference in the world. Few things appear worse 
than an initial seemingly divorced from its 
mates. If, furthermore, the line of light caps 
across the bottom were more important, we 
would criticize its being printed in a weak rose- 
violet tint. While it can be read, it lacks the 
clarity type should have. 

ALBIN O. Horn Company, of Chicago.— 
“Great,”’ is the word to express our opinion of 
the booklet cover, text and title of which is 
“The Constitution of the United States of 
America.” On the cover a circle is formed of 
twelve-point star ornaments printed in blue, 
inside which, printed in red, the title appears. 
With the paper white, all the national colors 
are in evidence. Finish and a note of distinction 
are contributed by the blue “baby’”’ ribbon with 
which the book is tied in a double bow; this 
in line with position of the design in just the 
right spot, considerably above the center of the 
page, where it should be, margins and balance 
considered. Lines of the title are perhaps a bit 
crowded, the effect being even more noticeable 
on the title page. Although there is an effect 
of solidity which would be overcome by adding 
one-point leads between lines, text composition 
is quite commendable. 

HARMONY-WOODRUFF, INCORPORATED, of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma.—Your envelope on which 
the name, with rules alongside, is in a vertical 
line on the left side, other type lines being hori- 
zontal to the right and near the top, strikes a 
new and effective note. “In the Tournament 
of Business,’ a blotter featured by a striking 
illustration of an armored knight astride a 
prancing horse, is about equally striking. In 
place of the lance wielded by knights of old, 
this one leads with a big pen which points to 
words in the text, “They are thrice armed who 
have their lances pointed with printer’s ink.” 
Our only suggestion would be to make the ver- 
tical rule bands between which the type on the 
right is set, and which bleed off at top and 
bottom, somewhat lighter in tone. However, 
effect of the rules used is not in the least bad. 
It is interesting to note that you have taken 
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SILVERED TREES 
line Santa Claus lane 
...a spotless white 
carpet of crispy snow 
is spread...there are 
long shadows by 
day, star=sparkling 
skies by night... lights 
twinkle in small 
villages and great 
cities...there is a hum 
of human activity 
...a radiant note of 
welcome and good 
cheer...all’s in readi- 
ness for the glorious 
coming of old Saint 
Nick, and there is 
Peace on Earth, 


Good Will toward 
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Third Avenue at Vine Street 
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Srattle, Washington 
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NUMBER ELEVEN OF A SERIES 


A bit out of season, perhaps (except in Chicago, 
where winter persists as this is written), but a 
striking blotter in the red and green original. 
More from this series appear on another page 
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advantage of the “Prosperity” chain-letter gag 
with a variation which should get a lot of 
attention and put across some appealing copy. 
Perhaps this vogue for trying to run a dime into 
the fifteen-hundred-odd dollars it is claimed it 
will grow to will not have passed ere this is 
printed, so, for the benefit of others who might 
want to try it themselves, we quote: “To every 
Individual, Partnership, Corporation or Firm, 
wherever situated, regardless of political creed, 
code compliance, or belief in chain letters and 
excepting only reasonable financial solvency. 
FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY. This chain was 
started in the hope of bringing prosperity to 
both of us. Within three days pin a $10.00 
bill to this letter and return to Harmony-Wood- 
ruff, Inc., 10 W. Dewey, Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
and you will receive 1000 letterheads and 500 
envelopes, or 1000 custom-built blotters, in 2 
colors, or the equivalent in a snappy, attention- 
compelling mailing piece that will bring in 
some new business. Now—is this worth ten 
dollars to you? Have the faith your neighbor 
had and this chain will not be broken.”’ 

“To Boost OuR OWN BUSINESS,”’ is cer- 
tainly the best of reasons, especially these days, 
for R. J. Reapp Printing Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, issuing its little envelope enclosure. The 
eye sees first the somewhat conventional picture 
of a hand die-cut to admit the firm’s calling 
card. Yet, while this has been done before, the 
idea is saved from drabness by sprightly and 
colorful treatment. Clever solid and benday in 
orange are used for the hand, which has a 
solid black background on which the white 
calling card also rests. A lead-in to the opening 
spread commences: “Consider that . . .’’ which 
brings us to “Shoes and Printshops come in a 
good many different sizes and kinds . . . and 
there the resemblance stops.” Follows argument 
that while the “big fellow’ has to buy big 
shoes, the moderate-sized shop can supply some 
of the “big fellow’s’’ needs to best advantage. 
The element of personal attention is stressed— 
absence of red tape pointed out—advantage of 
quick and intelligent contact amplified. Printed 
on yellow antique cover stock, French fold, the 


Title pages of two modern French style folders issued to announce activities of the Chicago Society of Typographic Arts. The one on the left, 
printed in red and black, is for a meeting addressed by Joseph Binder, Viennese poster artist. Done in blue and black the other announces the 
Society's annual exhibition of fine printing done in Chicago. The striking center spread of this second folder appears at the bottom of the next page 


NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CHICAGO FINE PRINTING. 
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colors are red-orange, medium green, and black. 
Everything is high class, even the envelope with 
its monogram and address on flap. 

NorMAN W. ForGue, of Chicago.—'‘New 
Year's Eve,” another worthy product of your 
private “Black Cat Press,”’ is appreciated. Bind- 
ing and typography are excellent. Indeed, if we 
should strike a note the least bit sharp, it would 
be that the second color, a deep olive-brown, is 
so dark as to cause us to question ‘Why a sec- 
ond color at all?” It doesn’t enliven—it pro- 
vides the most infinitesimal contrast. Every item 
in the collection you submit is high class. You 
start off right in the use of smart, new type 
faces, and you have the knack of creating lay- 
outs, which, while structurally simple, are unu- 
sual and, so, powerful in arresting attention. In 
short, the work reflects character too seldom 
seen. As a matter of fact, there is only one item 
which we feel is subject to criticism, the letter- 
head of J. Robert Johnson. If you will look at 
this, set entirely in capitals, you will get the 
impression of someone speaking who stutters or 
enunciates so as to make what he says incom- 
prehensible. We believe you also will agree that 
the name is too small in relation to other lines. 
One must always remember that a condensed 
type face, such as that used for the name, is not 
as large, practically speaking, as the point size 
would indicate. For example, ten-point capitals 
of regular proportions will appear and are in 
reality larger than twelve-point of the same face 
in the condensed version. This is the root of 
the trouble in this design, though the other 
lines, especially the address lines, are too large. 

THE CoMET Press, Brooklyn.—A penchant 
for squared groups got you into difficulty on 
the booklet, “The Happy Prince.’ Much better 
display could have been made of the cover if “A 
Fairy Tale by Oscar Wilde’ (the second line, 
made the same length as the title) were in two 
or three lines, long-and-short-line style. Grace 
and freedom are contributed by the long-and- 
short-line arrangement when lines are nicely 
graded as to length, and so of pleasing contour. 
The items in the second line should not all be 
the same size, while the ornaments around “by” 
in the center emphasize the line unduly, and 
break up that uniformity a line should have. 
Again, making ‘1934’ the length of ‘The 
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Two of a set of three commemorative blotters done by the American Printing Company, of Detroit, 
for an insurance company which has long been known and honored for the excellence of its adver- 
tising. Done in black and gold on white paper the originals are as striking as they are appropriate 


Comet Press” in the imprint group means ‘‘fig- 
ure spacing” of the former all out of reason. 
The title page would be neat if it were not for 
this fault—the imprint group also appears there 
—and if the ornament between the groups were 
raised a bit. It is too nearly in the vertical cen- 
ter. The first two lines of the lower group are 
too nearly the same length. Lines following 
appear awkward unless exactly the same or of 
definitely different lengths. Points in this con- 
nection will arise which it seems we should 
mention, but you can now decide about them 


yourselves. A band across the bottom of this 
title page, like that used across the top, seems 
required, especially since the measure of the 
lower group is too narrow to properly frame 
the page around the bottom. Many lines in the 
text show too much space between words, some- 
times needlessly so. In other cases, thin or extra- 
thin spacebands would be a big help. Regular 
spacebands promote speed but not quality. For 
best appearance, text composition, as well as 
display, requires no more space between words 
than necessary to set words unmistakably apart. 


twelve months. @ The specimens exhibited will be selected by a jury 


composed of a designer, a printer and a buyer of printing. @ The Jury 


this year will be A. B. Southworthy, Printer; Taylor Poore, Artist; 


and H. J. Higdon, Buyer. ® The Jury may grant an Award of honor- 


able mention to the best exhibit in each classification. © The Society 


of Typographic Arts hopes that the exhibition will represent the 
best work designed and produced in Chicago. And to accomplish 
this the cooperation of both members and non-members is desired. 
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THE INN-HERT COMPANY . cesraniisnen in 1849 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE EAST HIGH AVENUE 
FURNITURE and RUGS 


TELEPHONE STORE 29631 







TELEPHONE RESIDENCE B4671 








NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 






Six distinctive letterhead ideas from as many sources. Top is pale green and light brown, taking a 
third of the sheet. Next, blue and black on cafe, is from Hollingsworth & Whitney idea portfolio. 
The third is light blue and black on ivory. Fourth is blue and black on white. Griffith's letterhead, 
in turquoise blue and black, is by George Kinnard of Edwin H. Stuart's staff in Pittsburgh. The Linn- 
Hert design, in black and pale green on cream, is by J. F. Tucker, New Philadelphia, Ohio. Each of 
the designs, with changes of ink and stock colors, can be adapted to a variety of businesses 
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La Hactenpa Press, of Los Angeles.—There 
are wide differences in merit between the speci- 
mens you submit. Fortunately, the larger and 
more important specimens are the better; the 
folder, “The Preéminence of Quality,” and the 
booklet, ‘Inaugural Address,” being smart and 
characterful as well as high-grade typography. 
The latter seems to have been printed on a small 
press a couple or maybe four pages at a time. 
That is no crime, but it borders on one when 
the inking of different forms is not matched. So 
we have Page 6 heavily printed, with Page 7 
weak both in ink and in impression—the varia- 
tion being quite unpleasing, as is also the fact 
that the pages are not at all well lined up 
across. Cards of Sunset Investment Company are 
of effective, unusual design, but hurt by the fact 
that the freakish Broadway type is used for the 
individuals’ names; also because with these and 
the second line widely letterspaced, the two bot- 
tom lines are set solid, even as to the lines. 
Discreet letterspacing may and often does add 
“just the touch,” but it should be consistent, or 
have the effect of consistency throughout. By the 
latter, we mean cap lines may be letterspaced 
without letterspacing lower-case of the same 
form, but all cap lines should be (as a rule) if 
any are. The exception here would be all small- 
cap lines letterspaced with one big line not so, 
or vice versa. Les E. Dora’s card is of sparkling, 
eye-compelling layout, but crowding hurts, and 
here again we see, to a lesser extent, the evil 
effect of inconsistency in spacing. There is a 
lack of harmony between the types used on the 
Walsh-Kern announcement, and it represents 
otherwise just ordinary work that will do, the 
same to be said of other items in the collection. 

HERBERT CIGARD, Lansing, Michigan.—You 
and your pupils may quite properly be proud of 
the ‘Historical Calendar.” Each month is given 
a separate card, punched, and with a cord run- 
ning through for hanging. The item may be 
kept complete when the year is ended. Though 
neat enough, the front design is a bit old-fash- 
ioned. It would be improved if the lines above 
the press cut were dropped, leaving a pica or 
more of space between top rule and first line, 
also if there were more space between the first 
two lines. While the space between all lines 
over the cut is actually the same, the fact of the 
third, just the word “of,” being so small and 
short, creates the effect of more space around it. 
So, by contrast, the two main lines are made to 
appear crowded. Einstein may have overlooked 
this application of “relativity,” but it is impor- 
tant just the same. Each leaf portrays an early 
printer, featured by months in the order they 
appeared on earth, starting with Gutenberg in 
January and winding up with Bodoni on the 
December leaf. Pictures at the top are linoleum 
cuts, of uniform size and style. Below appears 
the name, then years of birth and death, fol- 
lowed by a brief summary of his achievement. 
Below this brief historical sketch appears the 
month’s calendar form, handled in a new and 
clever way. Aside from crowding of lines, the 
program for “Inside the Lines” is nicely han- 
dled. It is both unusual and effective. The clever 
part is that while printed in black only, an 
effect of three-color printing is given by the 
two-sided (gray and pink) stock used. The 
piece is folded over from top and from bottom, 
however, the ends of the parts folded over the 
front do not meet by three-quarters of an inch. 
Between these ends the title appears on the pink 
side. Rules of varied thickness, printed across 
the fold-over parts (gray side) give a most 
novel appearance. The effect is of printing in 
black, gray, and pink (solid tint) on white or 
of black and gray on pink. While having no 
comparable features, the other pieces are good. 
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FRED R. JENSEN, Santa Cl 
fhe work you submit is not good. Disharmony 
of types is the leading fault—four widely dif- 
ferent styles, Powell Italic, Engraver’s Bold, 
Cloister Old Style, and—ye gods !—Broadway, 
being found on the blotter of Irish’s, entitled 
“Speed is Our Motto.” Of the Broadway, yours 
is one of the few surviving fonts in use, though 
this monstrosity of a letter first saw the light 
of day not more than ten years ago. We have 
absorbed a lot of punishment for our temerity 
in according short shrift to it and other freaks 
of that period, but that’s another story. Aside 
from its ugliness, the letter is puzzling to read. 
Just glance at the folder business card in blue, 
and see if you “get” the display lines as they 
should be gotten. That will be enough, we think, 
to send one more series to the hellbox, and send 
you to your nearest typefounder, so that with 
the greatest possible speed you can get a new 
series, for you need it quickly. Finally, display 
lines as a rule are too little larger than the sub- 
ordinate matter to afford contrast—and so, pep— 
and to be grasped easily and quickly. And the 
half-circle and triangular black ornaments on 
the blotter in rose-hued stock are ugly and 
detract from the type. Ornament should be used 
only when it serves a purpose; here it seems the 
only thing it accomplishes is to mar the beauty 
and detract from effectiveness of white space. 

HoME BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, Richmond, 
Virginia—It is seldom one sees a financial 
statement in full dress, as a thing of such 
importance, it seems, should be. Yours is one— 
the first we’ve seen in a long time. Indeed, the 
up-to-date, smart types used, and so effectively 
set, would pass muster printed on almost any 
paper of decent grade, but on the embossed 
(wall-finish patterns) India-tint stock, folded 
in a semi-novel way, the item really scores big. 
Small matter is in light Egyptian, display in the 
characterful, beautiful Trafton, and an effect of 
richness and warmth is imparted through print- 
ing in brown ink. We do not admire the drawn 
design on the front. It is inconsistent in form 
with a page of this shape, a bit confusing, with 
the “A” in the design not at once recognized 
as the start of “Annual,’’ and it effected an 
arrangement of the other groups which lacks 
form and unity. ‘Till Death Do Us Part’’ spar- 
kles with modernity, and represents a successful 
combination of colors—green and blue on dull 
light-blue paper—which fails nine times in ten. 
On the center spread, the text matter is too 
small and delicate (especially too delicate) to 
be in key with the stock, and particularly the 
solid bands at top and bottom in green and the 
heavy illustration in the dark blue. To make it 
worse, this type is weakly printed. The bolder 
Kabel with ample leading would be the thing. 

READING EAGLE COMPANY, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania—We’ve often wondered why more 
printers do not change the design of their sta- 
tionery more frequently, thus emphasizing the 
importance of stationery and printing in gen- 
eral. You do it, and there’s a startling differ- 
ence apparent in the four sets. Two are decidedly 
characterful and impressive; another, though 
less smart, gives the effect of newness, and even 
the one set in Garamond Bold has its points 
(design) though the conventional type. tends to 
keep it from standing out from the crowd. The 
one set in Trafton Script is the smartest, reflect- 
ing in that face and the light-face Kabel, used 
widely letterspaced for subordinate lines, what 
is best expressed as ‘‘class.” There’s real punch 
in the one of striking modern arrangement, 
where the word “printing” is in three-quarter- 
inch condensed block caps printed in soft-toned 
medium blue. The one layout, it is interesting 
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The Direct Mail Advertising Association's letterhead, by Ellis T. Gash, Chicago, is printed in black 
and red. Maroon is used for the trade-mark, gray for rules and ornament, black for type, on that 
of Typo Press. Edw. J. Bryan, Bloomington, Illinois, designed Alexander's, while Western's is in black 
and yellow. Of the two striking A. T. F. designs, by the company's director of typography, Gilbert 
P. Farrar, the second is suitably printed in red and blue on white. Brubaker's is from a portfolio of 
the Howard Paper Company offering illustration plates for different businesses at nominal prices 








to note, suffices for the letterhead, an envelope, 
and a blotter—the same setup, sizes, and all for 
the latter two pieces. This design really stirs, 
as the letterhead which we will reproduce dem- 
onstrates. The other two, following the same 
layout but with the name line changed—in one 
case in Garamond Bold, and in the other Beton 
Extra Bold—emphasizes the staid appearance, 
even in a modern layout, of the conventional 
type and the effect of color and distinction 
given by the Beton. Our only criticism of the 
work concerns the too-small amount of space 
between type and rule in these two, and the 
fact that there is too much space between words 
of the name which appears in Garamond Bold. 

Coss TYPESETTING COMPANY, Cincinnati.— 
While, of course, the cover of the removal 
announcement folder will compel attention and 
is interesting, it is a bit too disturbing. Arrange- 
ment is such that there is lack of unity, which, 
in itself, is a disturbing element. Whiting-out 
is not well done, although, seriously, the only 
suggestion we have to make would be to raise 
the lower group to provide more margin at the 
bottom. This would, of course, bring the lower 
group nearer the middle one, so we suggest 
raising that group along with the arrow. One 
advantage of these changes would be to bring 
the three parts more closely together. By doing 
so, one of the faults, lack of unity, would be 
partially overcome. We appreciate the advan- 
tages of avoiding static effects, yet the effect of 
motion in—or the disturbance created by—an 
item of printing may be so great that one’s 
attention is not held. If it is not held long 
enough to read what the advertiser may have 
to say, what’s the use of getting the attention? 
On the third page—which is rather neat, if 
plain—a point which is often overlooked comes 
up, one of relationship between the size of dis- 
play and text. Not only is snap given a piece of 
printing when display lines are definitely larger 
than body matter, but there is a sense of satis- 
faction stimulated by proper proportions. Bear- 
ing in mind what we have said, look at this 
page again and see if you don't believe the 
whole effect would be better if the two lines 
of the main heading were a size larger. 

DIEMER & REYNOLDS, Bedford, England.— 
That is a striking folder you produced to adver- 
tise the new weekly, Brighter Bedford. Though 
sane, it is modern to the nth degree. A halftone 
of odd shape, extending in from the right-hand 
edge of the page and coming to a point, gives a 
bird's-eye view of the city. It is printed in 
black. At an angle, conforming with the angle 
of the cut, the words, “Brighter Bedford” 
appear in two lines at the top, whereas on the 
lower, left-hand side of the odd-shaped cut, the 
words, “A weekly miscellany” appear at an 
angle conforming to it. The word “prospectus,” 
the only line square with the world, appears in 
the lower, left-hand corner of the page. Inciden- 
tally, the background for the space to the left of 
the odd-shaped cut, over which the type appears, 
is printed in a bright orange. The layout of the 
inside is striking, but, in view of the fact that 
the display type—a characterful one we cannot 
name off-hand,—is so bold, the text is by con- 
trast rather too weak. Of course, we are con- 
sidering this from the standpoint of esthetic 
consistency. With the body matter in light-face 
type, the display has more force and snap than 
if a heavier body type were used. The display 
type is so black it would have had sufficient 
punch if the body were bolder, and there would 
be the added advantage of improved appear- 
ance. Presswork is excellent, although it seems 
the picture on the front, rather than being made 
from a real photograph, was made from a wash 
drawing showing little detail. 
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The Typographic Scoreboard 


June, 1935 
Subject 


Issues of May 15 and June | 


Type Faces Employed 
UES CCT TT a ee Page Oe ene 42 
Regular (M*), 15; Bold (M), 4; 
Book (T**), 23. 


SHERRIE) ac cis) cove aloo e nae ones 13 
Old Style, 10; Bold, 3. 

JTLT eT (05 Gy) ieee Pa age ene meer 12 
Regular, 5; Light, 7. 

GaslonrOld Siglo Wd). o i500 k se 7 

Cae (1, (Rec ae alee ge 3 
Regular, 1; Light, 2. 

Warne BOIGHIM) ...s008 Wo fie ses 3 

OORT) js15% bs oSeessc ec cgeeeeeheeere 2 

Stymie Taipnt(M) os. a sae 2 

BEROAICHRE MR) oii. aio croei eter 1 

Gloster Old'Style {71 )... ... sn... 1 

Rabel PiohtaM) .- 20. 3 ese 1 

Monotype Cochin (M).............. 1 

Nicolas Gort 4)... 6... sss coca ees 1 

TG POWEICE COND) 5. acs a o.5 oe cust disnene ste ox 1 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 

Ads set in traditional faces........... 48 

Ads set in modernistic faces.......... 42 


Affecting the score, of course, is the fact 
that the display of fifteen advertisements 
credited above to traditional types appeared 
in faces of modern or modernistic character. 
On the other hand, traditional display was 
not used over body in modern of any adver- 
tisement. Thus, if display rather than text 
governed the scoring, it would be: Tradi- 
tional, 27; Modern, 63. Four advertisements, 
all modern in character, were entirely hand 
lettered, and so many types appeared in one, 


: Vogue 


with none dominating, it is not considered 
in the foregoing, or under the head “Weight 
of Type.” 


Weight of Type 


Adsisetiin lightface: ..-.000:5 esos 55 
IAds-settaipOld hace i..<.44..02 ov oe ics es 32 
Ads set in medium-face.............. 3 
Style of Layout 
Conventional a.ci-sth oe che kee clecoarasrene 54 
Moderately modern: .... 0... 224.420 27 
Pronouncedly modern ............... 14 
Illustration 
Conventional...) s0% caveis.5 s aersts ie sione 54 
Moderately modern ................. 32 
Pronouncedly modern ............... 8 


There was no illustration in one of the 
advertisements considered. 


General Effect 
(All-inclusive ) 


Conventional. sss, sare sacdiseosyciectsscscsterne 30 
Moderately modern ................. 52 
Pronouncedly modern ............... 13 


Although readers will be impressed by the 
showing here made by Bodoni, and a some- 
what increased use is indicated, the style has 
consistently led in that publication. Rather 
startling to Scorekeeper was the gain in the 
light (Book) version over the bolder Bo- 
donis. It may or may not indicate a trend 
from bold types which some aver is in effect. 


Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements appear- 
ing in the two issues of "Vogue" considered in making up this analysis. It is understood, 
of course, that only physical features (typography, layout, and art) were considered. As 
object is to cover interests of printers and typesetters, copy and product are disregarded 
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NEW AD SERIES WILL HELP 
YOU GET PRINTING ORDERS 


>> 99 99 WITH THE MARKED upturn in all 
lines of activity, business men are more 
hospitable to sales-promotion suggestions 
than they have been at any time during the 
past three or four years. With increasing 
confidence, they are willing to spend sums 
within reason to stimulate their business, 
to recover old customers, and to find and 
make new ones. 

It is up to printers to cap- 
italize on this situation, and see 
that the dollars available locally 
for sales promotion come into 
their cash registers. Don’t over- 
look the fact that the printer 
faces competition today more 
serious than the price-cutting of 
other printers. 

Local broadcasting stationsare 
actively soliciting business, the 
newspaper's space salesman is 
always on the street. Another 
source of competition for the 
merchant's advertising dollar is 
the “dealer help” material sold to local 
stores by national manufacturers or whole- 
salers. Syndicated services of printed mat- 
ter constitute another possible drain on 
the funds you must depend upon. 

Only the local printer can give the mer- 
chant advertising that is tied up intimately 
to his particular local needs. For you can 
tie up a mailing piece with a particular 
community event. The copy in your print- 
ing can name dates and places and per- 
sonalities. It can be informal and chatty, 
gossipy or reminiscent, and will gain in 
effectiveness with the citizenry by these 
characteristics. 

But few printers can keep all their pos- 
sible customers reminded of their plants 
and the sales-promoting services they are 
prepared to offer, through the medium of 
personal calls, which will always remain 
the most effective means of selling. Nor 
can a printer hope to be on hand at the 
particular time when the circumstances are 
such that a merchant thinks of a printed 
piece as a means to achieve a desired com- 
mercial result. 

The answer to this problem is the main- 
tenance of a mailing list of all logical 
prospects for printing within your effective 
trading territory, and mailing regularly to 
this list some piece of printing—no matter 


how modest—a reminder of the many use- 
ful and profitable results which printing 
can achieve. 

Such literature from some local source 
brings to the prospect’s mind a needed 
price list which had almost slipped his 
mind, broadside announcement of a com- 
ing annual sale regarding which every 


The Inland Printer proudly announces another 


series of mailing pieces for use by printers, pre- 
pared by Douglas C. McMurtrie, whose keen 
understanding of printers’ needs and problems is 
shown by the first advertisement, in which an 
"idea" is presented in a striking, straightforward 
way that will appeal to all types of printing buyers 
SELL | AA TL Te REISS ORT 


housewife in town should know, a printed 
postcard offering a specific item of mer- 
chandise he wants to move. 

More than that, your mailing pieces will 
convince your prospects that you are a 
sales-minded printer who practices what 
he preaches. The argument that printing 
will promote a customer's business is 
hardly convincing if it comes from a 
printer who never advertises himself and 
is always “‘grousing” over the fact or the 
fallacy of business being bad. 

Don’t fail to mail something at fairly 
regular intervals—a folder occasionally, a 
blotter perhaps or even a Government 
penny post card. Any one of these will 
serve to bring you to mind and suggest a 
helpful use of printing. 

If you have not time or inclination to 
write and design your own folder, use the 
electrotypes of printers’ mailing pieces of- 
fered by THE INLAND PRINTER. The first 
of a new series is shown in this issue. It 
is written to be applicable to as general a 
field as possible, and can be used without 
change, other than to set the name and 
address, by almost any commercial printer. 

Or you may, if you prefer, order electro- 
types of the illustration and decorations 
only, revising the copy as you desire, and 
setting it in type yourself. 


This service will give you effective and 
impressive mailing pieces, with a mini- 
mum of effort, and the presswork can be 
fitted in when you have open press time. 

We would, however, make one further 
suggestion. Give some real thought to an 
intelligent compilation of a mailing list. 
Go over the local classified or telephone 
directory yourself, checking the 
names of all businesses which 
do or should be using printing. 
Assign to a girl in your organ- 
ization the big responsibility of 
revising, and checking this occa- 
sionally, to keep it up to date. 

Be sure to have on your list 
the names of all your present 
and past customers. Whenever 
possible, put on the name of the 
individual you want to reach, 
and see that the name and the 
initials are right and spelled cor- 
rectly. A man’s name is impor- 
tant to him, at least, and he is 
not flattered by having it misspelled. Club 
registers and organization membership 
lists are good sources of accurate names. 

Above all, remember that regularity of 
mailings is of paramount importance. It 
has been shown that most sales are made 
after a salesman’s fourth call. The same 
rule holds good with printed matter. The 
campaign gathers impetus as it goes along. 
In most communities a printer, by persis- 
tence, can easily convince the local business 
men that he is the ove printer in the 
neighborhood on his toes and really believ- 
ing that direct-mail advertising pays well. 


How to Get Ad Materials 

Only one printer in each town may use 
the copyrighted mailing piece shown on 
the following pages. A written release 
authorizing its exclusive use in your com- 
munity is obtainable, free, by writing THE 
INLAND PRINTER—first come first served. 

If you have no suitable illustration plate 
and decorators those indicated here are fur- 
nished at cost price, as follows: Front 
cover illustration (120 line) alone, $2.90; 
four ornamental color panels alone, $6.30; 
illustration and four panels, $9.00. Fore- 
going prices include postage. Make checks 
payable to THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
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NY GERALD D’ 


TIN’ TER SPORTS — 

AT PARADISE VALLEY 
Rainier National Park, just 90 miles o. 
from Seattle, 15 one of the most popular 2) 
playgrounds of the Charmed Land. 
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HE feminine line“ seems too sage for Mr. Trout as 
he to the tempting lure of the maiden... 
“and who saan t,“’ say the other finny denizens of 
this meandering stream. This attitude on the part of the 
fish is attracting many of the fair sex to this fine sport, 
and the ladies are seen on the many rivers, lakes and 


salt waters abundant in the E yg 
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' PICTURE 





Great mountain ranges 
surrounding the Ever- 
green Playground on all 
sides, furnishscenic beauty 
the year ‘round. Here is 
Tatoosh Range in Rainier 
National Park with majes- 
tic Mount Saint Helens in 
the distance. 


Vinnie Pathe BY DWYER 














‘RE stealing Joe Penner’s stuff for the appro- 
priate title of this picture. Of course, we 
could say ‘’Isn‘t that ducky’ — but we won't. Well 
anyway, folks, the duck season is now in full swing 
in western Washington, and we wish you luck in 
bagging yourselves a 
good duck dinner. Re- 
member, the toothsome 
quackers may behunted 
on Fridays, Saturdays 
and Sundays only, so 
don’t run afoul of the 
law...and look out for 
bird-shot. 
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SUN MON TUE WED THU FRI SAT 


FIVE of a striking series of 
blotters by Metropolitan 
Press Printing Company, of 
Seattle, are shown here. Con- 
tinuity was achieved by the 





NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


To “sport of kings” gets under way again, 
giving Northwest racing enthusiasts 
their second season “following the ponies.” 
The Longacres Club inaugurates a sixty-day 
program on June 28. This picture shows a 
closely bunched group — after leaving she 
barrier. 
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“Picture of the Month,” 
although photo, text, type, and 
layout changed each time. 

What will surprise many is 
that no advertising, other than 
the name of the issuing Seattle 
printer, appears on any of the 
blotters. Text in each instance 
refers only to the illustration. 

The calendar assures of the 
blotters being kept and used. 
The type faces used and layout 
ideas demonstrate the printer's 
facility in producing effective 
and pleasing matter. 

In each case, the photo used 
was seasonal. Colors fitted the 
mood created by the illustra- 
tion. The August blotter had 
a lemon-yellow background; 
“fifty” blue; 
November, brilliant yellow; 
March, green; July, deep lav- 
ender stars. 
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Kack-Shop Ideas 





The Inland Printer will pay one dollar for every practical idea accepted. Send in unusual shop stunts which 
have proved profitable in your plant, and we will present them in this department for the benefit of all 








Produces Unusual Poster Tints 


Fayence BLOCKS of various shapes and 
sizes have been used for background 
colors on posters, but here is one I think is 
much cheaper and better. Thin down sev- 
eral bright colors of house paint with gaso- 
line or kerosene. Drop several colors on 
surface of water in pan large enough to 
take the cards. Stir together with a stick, or 
comb through with a comb out of which 
alternate teeth have been broken. 

Lay the card face down in the pan, lift 
slowly and lay out to dry. Every card will 
have a different design and color. About 
four can be dipped before it is necessary 
to renew the paints. Surface of the water 
may be ‘‘wiped”’ before new color is added. 

Printing can be done in black or dark 
colors after the cards are dry. It takes a lit- 
tle more time, because of the drying, but it 
is less expensive than cutting a block and 
printing the backgrounds.—R. D. WILSON. 


Electric Ice Box Aids Rollers 


F XCESSIVE moisture absorbed by rollers 


on small presses in the rainy sections 
of the country can be expelled in the fol- 


lowing very simple manner and the rollers % 


restored to use as good as when new. 

Insert the rollers on supports into any 
electrical refrigerator, on the food-com- 
partment side, where the temperatures are 
not cold enough to freeze the rollers. All 
electrical refrigerators have a de-hydrating 
effect on food, and anything placed there 
will lose a certain percentage of moisture 
each day it is left in. 

It may take twenty-four hours to restore 
a set of rollers slightly too moist, or as 
long as seventy-two hours, but the refrig- 
erator will absorb the excess moisture and 
not harm the roller. 

The size roller to be treated is controlled, 
of course, by the size of the refrigerator 
available. It is logical to assume that very 
large rollers might be treated successfully 
in some commercial refrigeration plant.— 
SPENCER A. PEASE. 


Simple Insert for Small Mat 

A PROBLEM frequently encountered in 
the stereotyping section of a small 

shop has to do with inserting figures or 

prices in small blank spaces well inside a 

type-high cut, where a saw cannot reach. 


Of course, if the shop is in possession 
of a router it is often possible to drill 


through a type-high cast. The chief diffi- 
culty here is that even if a router is avail- 
able, it is usually impossible to rout close 
to the border through the whole thickness 
of the cast, because of the shape of the 
router bit. 

The use of a wooden block is frequently 
resorted to in the casting box, but this has 
a tendency to leave a cold spot below the 
block and little steam bubbles above it. 

A method found superior in most cases 
to the others is to stamp the type into the 
mat itself, so as to produce one uniform 
cast. A practical way of doing this is to 
use the paper cutter or book press to fur- 
nish the sustained pressure needed. 

Rub a little glycerin 
into the mat from both 
sides in the area to be 
stamped. This softens 
the mat and yet will 
not cause any bubbles 
when it is cast. 

Place mat face up 
on the cutter table, 
placing several thick- 
nesses of backing felt 
or strawboard under 
it. Place the type on 
the proper spot, with 

the face against the mat. The type can be 
held together quite conveniently with a 
small rubber band or a piece of string. 

Place a small block of soft wood over 
the type, and bring the paper clamp down 
until the type is pressed thoroughly into 
the mat. Do not exert too great a pressure, 
or the mat will punch through. It will be 
found that the mat then can be cast in the 
regular way.—]JEAN HARRIS. 


Justifies Mixed Composition 


\W HEN every other known method of 
justifying a form has failed, stick a 
strip of thirteen-pound paper alongside top 
or bottom of lines which are spaced on the 
ends with slugs; also along top or bottom 
of type lines containing rule lines built up 
with leads and slugs. This is especially 
effective in forms containing a few words 
or figures of type, in which the balance of 
the line is rule-built with leads and slugs. 

Slugs used as quad lines for filling long 
blank spaces, are exactly a sheet of thir- 
teen-pound paper thicker than type. To 
demonstrate and prove, place a couple of 
words of ten- or twelve-point type between 
two sets of slugs; place a slug over top and 


bottom of the line. The type will give 
easily. Then place a strip of the thirteen- 
pound paper across the body of the type. 
It will not move. The line will be per- 
fectly justified. 

Ed Hodas, composing-room foreman of 
Charles P. Weil & Son, Chicago, has used 
this method for years and has found that 
it never fails. He has developed a thin 
brass holder, with the edges turned over, 
to hold the paper strips. One end is sharp- 
ened to make tearing in desired lengths 
easier—Don H. WIMMER. 


Talcum Powder Used in Padding 


T ALCUM POWDER spread over the glue, 
immediately after padding, makes the 
mucilage dry enough to handle. Liquid 
solder can be useful in connecting the lines 
in ruled forms.—ELIAs BUTLER. 


Makes Solid Borders Easily 


T TIMES, THE PRINTER would like to 
A produce on a platen press a solid bor- 
der with perfectly joined corners. The call 
for such borders most frequently occurs on 
mourning cards. Many printers buy stock 
cards which have the heavy border already 
printed, and then imprint only the text. 
Such an order turns out to be quite a dear 
one in the end, since two printers must be 
paid Tor it instead of one. 

Now and then a printer attempts to 
turn the trick by using mitered borders, 
but these don’t produce quite the desired 
effect, and they entail bothersome adjust- 
ment of all the corners each time the form 
is locked up. Nor does the expense make 
the idea of having special cuts engraved 
appealing to the average printer. 

While pondering the above, a member 
of the staff of St. Peter’s Press, Muenster, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, hit upon a novel 
but simple method of producing quite per- 
fect solid border cuts with the aid of a 
small stereotyping equipment. In a short 
time, a variety of borders were made up, 
and a rapidly dwindling stock of 10,000 
mourning cards, and which had originally 
cost $110, was replaced on short notice at 
only $10 for the paper stock. 

The method has since been extended for 
producing a considerable variety of shapes 
and sizes of cards, which has considerably 
helped enhance sales. Incidentally, the 
“perfect corner” border also has found 
appeal for other uses. 

The production of these solid border 
cuts, on wood blocks, is simplicity itself. 

The required border is first made up of 
plain rules, not necessarily mitered, but 
joined square at the corners. For extra- 
heavy lines, several rules may be used in 
parallel. The fit between them and at the 
corners need only be fairly close. The 
set-up is surrounded by a second roughly 
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constructed border, or blocking, about 
twelve points away, as is usual in prepa- 
ration for mat-making. A mat impression 
is then taken and a stereo made. 

For the benefit of those who may never 
have tried making a mat without special 
equipment, it will suffice to say that the 
mat paper is soaked in warm water a few 
minutes, the surplus water is lifted off 
between sheets of blotting paper (news- 
print will do), then it is placed over the 
loosely locked form smooth side down. A 
half-dozen layers of smooth cloth then are 
placed on the back of the mat. This is 
topped by a perfectly even and smooth 
stereo block. The form is slid onto a large 
galley and placed on the paper cutter, 
where considerable pressure is applied for 
a few seconds. 

_ Upon removal from the press it is neces- 
sary to leave the mat imbedded in the form 
until it is dry, although the cloth may be 
removed if the mat is immediately backed 
with thick pasteboard in the large depres- 
sion and subsequently held in place by a 
smooth block with a small weight. A cast- 
ing-box heater can be used to good advan- 
tage to hasten drying of the mat. 

Having a mat of the border, as many 
stereos as desired may now be cast in the 
usual way. These, however, would yet be 
rough and defective. They must be cor- 
rected and “‘machined’’ down. The first 
step in this direction is to mount the stereo 
and trim the cut. Then a sheet of fine 
sandpaper is laid on a perfectly smooth 
surface (a makeup stone will do) and the 
printing surface of the cut is ground flat 
and smooth with a circular motion. When 
border face shines all over, stop grinding. 

Now, it only remains to straighten the 
sides of the border, both inside and out- 
side. This is done with a sharp-pointed 
knife (a wood-carving knife is excellent) , 
guided by a steel straight-edge, held firmly 
over the face of the cut, with only the 
strip to be hewed off showing beyond the 
edge. A few long strokes of the knife, 
held transversely—light at first, then grad- 
ually given more pressure—will suffice to 
perfect the edges. Care and patience must 
be exercised on the inner corners. 

The cut may be also mortised to receive 
type matter, if a one-color run is to be 
printed. By running the borders two, four, 
or more up, considerable time is saved on 
large runs; two-up saves time even on the 
smaller runs when both sides of the stock 
are to be printed, which is usually done. 

The border being usually quite heavy 
and with straight edges, such cuts will 
stand many impressions, and, when they 
do begin to show signs of wear, a few 
strokes on fine sandpaper laid on a per- 

fectly flat surface will restore their origi- 
nal sharpness.—A. G. KovAcu. 
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Gravure Goes “Stream Line” 


Weiss fountain brings gravure process new high speeds 


and greatest major improvement in twenty-seven years 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


>> >> 99 MILLIONS of dollars are invested 
annually to improve printing presses, type, 
paper, inks; on methods of illustration ; 
on duplication of engravings; and other 
processes pertaining to graphic arts work. 
So far the dirty, malodorous ink fountain 
has, however, been considered unworthy of 
attention by inventors. In our days of new 
deals, the ink—its even distribution on the 
printing cylinder, and almost instantane- 
ous drying after contact with paper—has 
become the trump card in making money 
for the large edition printer. 

I recently witnessed the starting of two 
presses in New York on a run of 2,500,- 
000 copies of a magazine, the printing of 
which would be completed easily in only 
five days, while a similar run on duplicate 
presses was being printed in Chicago to 
complete the 5,000,000 run of This Week, 
syndicated supplement for Sunday papers. 
With further presses, now building, the 
issue of this magazine will later reach its 
objective, 7,000,000 weekly. 

This Week comprises thirty-two pages, 
16 by 1034 inches in size, printed in rota- 
gravure, with nine or more pages in beau- 
tifully executed colors and the remainder 
of the magazine in monotone, usually a 
pleasing black. Another magazine, also for 
nation-wide circulation, is planned and is 
only waiting for the construction of presses 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


A\rt and Copy 


Attract the eye and intrigue the 
mind—that’s the task of the 
creative artist. Make the illustra- 
tions of your product so realis- 
tic that it comes alive on paper 
—that’s the task of the photog- 
rapher and the mechanical art- 
ist. Write words that radiate 
life, vigor and human interest— 
that is the task of the copy- 
writer. 

This organization renders a com- 
plete art service and a complete 
copy service, covering every field 
of advertising. 


* 
The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, 


Michigan, copyrights this item on 
| its complete and diversified services 








equipped with the newest of ink fountains, 
without which such large editions of color 
printing would not be possible. The New 
York Daily News is, at this writing, using 
these fountains for rotagravure. Other rota- 
gravure presses are being equipped so that 
they will be able to handle advertising in 
colors which is already contracted for. 

It was a farmer, it is said, who brought 

to Hoe a crude wooden model of the first 
newspaper folder. Soit was with this novel 
ink fountain. It was devised by Adolph 
Weiss, interested in machinery for making 
paper drinking cups. He wanted to employ 
gravure to print on the cups, but how to 
dry ink instantly was the question that had 
him baffled. He made a model rotagravure 
press to print on a 414-inch web of paper 
in three or four colors, and then his experi- 
ments and troubles began. Readers are not 
interested in the troubles of others, so we 
shall come quickly to the moment when it 
appeared to him that he was succeeding. 
Joseph Palmer Knapp, who has some large 
investments in the American Lithographic 
Company, the Alco Gravure Company, and 
other printing lines, told me that he had 
heard of a man named Weiss who then was 
experimenting with rotagravure printing; 
that he went to his machine shop and saw 
Weiss printing in two-color inks on his 
toy model. As the tiny web of paper came 
from the machine, Mr. Knapp was asked 
to smear the ink with his finger. He tried 
it several times and to his astonishment the 
ink was completely dry. He asked Weiss, 
the inventor, to talk with him for a few 
minutes in a corner of the shop. “Will you 
sell me your invention?” Knapp asked. “I 
will,” Weiss replied. ““Then draw up your 
contract, stating the price, and bring it to 
me.” Mr. Knapp said he received the con- 
tract promptly, signed it, and the result is 
This Week, with its five million circula- 
tion together with a revolution in big edi- 
tion-color printing. 

It would be timely to tell here that this 
is the consummation of a dream that was 
Mr. Knapp’s over forty years ago. In 1891, 
through the American Lithographic Com- 
pany, he was reproducing popular paint- 
ings in facsimile colors by lithography. He 
wanted to get these pictures in homes and 
thought of the daily newspaper as the best 
medium for doing so. With his friend J. 
B. Duke, the tobacco magnate, he published 
the New York Recorder, making a contract 
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with the present writer, as art director, on 
the same terms as those made with Weiss. 
The enterprise did not pay. Today, through 
rotagravure and the improved ink fountain 
Mr. Knapp can circulate beautiful pictures 
through newspapers at a time when color 
photography has been making the public 
color-conscious through the medium of the 
motion-picture screen, and through the use 
of fine color printing in magazines. 

The Weiss ink fountain is air-tight so 
that the most volatile solvents can be used 
to keep the colored pigments in solution 
with but slight loss from evaporation until 
the ink reaches the paper printing surface. 
The copper cylinder revolves inside the air- 
tight ink fountain. Only a line of the cop- 
per cylinder is exposed, so the paper has 
passage between the clean-wiped engraved 
cylinder and the impression cylinder. The 
volatile ink is sprayed against the cylinder. 
All the surplus is scraped back into the 
fountain. Here it is first filtered, mixed with 
fresh ink, and sprayed against the cylinder. 
So, it is used over and over again. To keep 
the ink at proper consistency, additions of 
the solvent can be pumped into the ink if 
necessary. It will be seen that the ink is 
in constant circulation, and the fact that it 
dries as soon as it reaches the paper per- 
mits press speeds of from ten to twenty 
thousand impressions an hour. 

The engraved rotagravure cylinder can 
be put in its place in the closed ink foun- 
tain in one quarter of the time it formerly 
took in the open fountain, says the inven- 
tor. The doctor blade vibrates from side to 
side as usual, while its setting can be regu- 
lated from the outside as the machine is 
running at high speed. To start the press, 
the fountains are sealed air-tight around 
the cylinders with a latch like an ice box, 
after which all the operations inside the 
fountain are automatic and foolproof. 

If the reader will turn to a file of THE 
INLAND PRINTER he will find, in the issue 
for December, 1908, the first portrait ever 
printed in a magazine in colors by rotagra- 
vure. It would seem appropriate that the 
same printing journal should be the first to 
publish facts about the greatest improve- 
ment made in rotagravure printing after 
twenty-seven years. 


xk * 
Australians Like Us 


We are missing the benefit derived from THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We have not received a copy 
for several months now, and are afraid it must 
be because our subscription has expired. 

We enclose herewith a remittance and would 
like you to begin sending copies immediately. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is so popular here that 
opies often go astray between the time the 
postman leaves them and they reach the writer. 
So, would you mind addressing them to the 
undersigned ?—R. CuGLey, The Specialty Press 
’ty, Lid., Melbourne, Australia. 





A Tribute to Burton Emmett 


>» 9)» THE DEATH of Burton Emmett on 
May 6, aged sixty-three, is an irreparable 
loss to the printing arts, for in his modest 
manner he gave of his genius for organi- 
zation and management to raise printing 
and engraving to its present high place in 
the graphic arts. 

The writer was an active member of the 
“Graphic Group” in 1913 when it joined 
with the American Institute of Graphic 








Burton Emmett was an art patron, 
collector of books and prints, and 
a famous disciple of fine printing 











Arts. At its founding the enlarged organ- 
ization lacked a forceful leader. It was my 
pleasure, as the group’s recording secretary, 
to note the enthusiasm of one new mem- 
ber from the West named Burton Emmett, 
who was appointed to the board of direc- 
tors in 1921, when that fine organization 
seemed to be fading out. He asserted at 
once that the American Institute should be 
nation-wide in membership and activities. 
Appointed chairman of the committee 
on admissions, he invited carefully selected 
art printers, engravers, and print collectors 
—in fact all lovers of fine printing—from 
Boston to San Francisco, and Twin Cities 
to Texas, to join the New York group in 
elevating the printing arts. He gave freely 
of his time and judgment to the corre- 
spondence and other work entailed. 
Emmett’s success in gathering worth- 
while printers into the A. I. G. A. caused 
him to be enthusiastically elected president 
in 1924. He immediately inaugurated the 
annual traveling exhibit of the fifty books 


By STEPHEN HENRY HORGAN 


representing the best printing and book- 
making of the year. Today this exhibition 
is looked for and welcomed by leading 
libraries and colleges. The idea has been 
copied in England, France, Germany, and 
other countries. One year he had three 
“fifty-book shows” in circulation in order 
to satisfy demand. He began the traveling 
commercial-printing exhibits welcomed by 
printers and students in all big cities. 
Displays of arts prints were also circulated 
from his own comprehensive collection. 

As part recognition of Burton Emmett’s 
splendid services to the graphic arts, the 
American Institute awarded him, in 1927, 
a gold medal inscribed, “For Service to the 
Graphic Arts in America.” 

The handicap of increasing deafness 
caused him to discontinue attendance at 
A. I. G. A. meetings. My last picture of 
him at a director’s meeting was when he 
placed a boxed ear-phone transmitter on 
the table in front of him, beside a similar 
box before Earnest Elmo Calkins. Emmett 
said, with a smile, ‘This is the only direc- 
tory. meeting where two of the attendants 
bring their radio receivers with them. 

Burton Emmett, born in Lee, Illinois, 
in 1872, graduated from Northwestern 
University in 1895, and almost immedi- 
ately became a book agent. From this he 
turned to editing and publishing a country 
weekly, then became a reporter on metro- 
politan dailies. His next success was as a 
theatrical press agent, serving famous 
stars of the day such as Maude Adams, 
William Gillette, and Frank Daniels. 

In 1908 he began as an advertising copy 
writer for Lord & Thomas, and _ later 
became copy chief for Frank Seaman, Inc. 
In 1919 he became a co-founder of the 
Newell-Emmett Company, where he con- 
tinued as vice-president until his retire- 
ment a few years ago. 

Business success permitted him to grat- 
ify a life-long liking for good books and 
fine printing by becoming an enthusiastic 
collector. His private collection of paint- 
ings, fine prints, first editions, and rare 
old books became justly famous. He was a 
founder of The Colophon, bibliophile’s 
quarterly, and for several years was one of 
its editors. 

He not only gave freely of his time and 
ability to advancement of the printing 
arts, but participated in various public- 
spirited activities. During the World War 
he created the widely used slogan, “All 
you need is a heart and a dollar—join the 
Red Cross.’’ ‘‘They Satisfy” is another of 
his famous advertising slogans. 
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Prepare for Guests 


ae PRINTERS, no less than from hundreds in other busi- 
nesses, comes the cry for money with which to operate. This 
is indicative of two things: First, there is a definite upturn in 
business; second, working capital is woefully depleted by rea- 
son of constant losses, by frozen inventories, by uncollectable 
accounts, and by many other exigencies of business. 

Bankers and others to whom this cry of distress has been 
raised have freely predicted that if business should stage a 
revival, many printers would not be able to participate in it 
because of impaired credit and lack of working capital. The 
truth of these predictions now begins to appear. 

Financial and operating statements, which ordinarily form 
the basis for loans, are no longer as inviting as they were a 
few years ago. Neither banker nor government agency looks 
upon them with that degree of leniency that once got the 
money for active borrowers. 

Under the circumstances, there seems to arise in many cases 
the need for putting more money back into the business from 
one’s own pocket. Stockholders of printing concerns who 
once enjoyed dividends may have to come forward with addi- 
tional investment or new stockholders may have to be found. 
Meanwhile, intensive collection of accounts, liquidation of 
inventories, refinancing and refunding, composition settle- 
ments with creditors, revamping financial and corporate struc- 
tures, any one or more, may be undertaken with a view to 
relieving the stress. At any rate, the sooner the printer puts 
his house in order the better, because an unfettered industry 
sooner or later is sure to bring home two very welcome guests, 
Better Business and Greater Prosperity. 


Passing of the N.R.A. 


HE UNANIMOUS DECISION of the Supreme Court annulling 

the National Industry Recovery Act is received by the 
graphic arts industries in general with satisfaction and relief. 
In the inner consciousness of thousands was the feeling that the 
law was unconstitutional. The court’s decision brings the coun- 
try and our own industries back to fundamental principles and 
reassures us in our beliefs. Like a barrier the N.R.A. has, in the 
judgment of many, stood in the way of business advancement. 
Its removal brings relief from interferences and restraints. 

The printing industry entered into the spirit of N.R.A. more 
from the sense of loyalty to country and codperation with a 
new administration than from any consciousness that its mem- 
bers were offenders to any very great extent against economic 
laws, labor relations or child life. For half a century our indus- 
tries have paid wages well above the level for other skilled 
crafts and have observed reasonable working hours in keeping 
with economic conditions. No child-labor problems have ever 
concerned us. In “‘bargaining’’ with labor, we have had our 
choice of ‘“‘collective’’ or “individual” according to the desires 
of employer and employe. The N.R.A. has done little, if any- 
thing, for our industries in these particulars. 
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Years ago, printers tried price-fixing to circumvent the 
chiselers. It didn’t work. Finally by extensive research, they 
standardized production operations and hour costs to an extent 
that enabled them to set up tables of rates so that pricing could 
be done more intelligently in an effort to eliminate the evil 
which price-fixing failed to do, and which, even under the 
code, it could not do. 

Without entering into the merits of the question whether 
an emergency existed two years ago or whether it still exists, 
THE INLAND PRINTER is convinced that the printing industry 
made more progress when it stuck close to fundamentals of 
sound business and industrial practices to make printers better 
business men; such as training managers in business methods, 
estimaters in cost and production facts, salesmen in better and 
bigger uses of printing, and craftsmen in greater skill, accu- 
racy and interest in their crafts. 

Let the printing industries return to these fundamentals and 
intensify their efforts to know all that the printing business 
really is and how it cannot be successful without the scientific 
application of sound methods in its operations. When the 
industries do this, all things else will be added unto them. 


Mechanization and Employment 


ECHANIZATION IS NOT necessarily a breeder of unemploy- 
ment. Here and there machines may tend to eliminate 

hand labor, but sooner or later such labor shifts to some other 
classification or is absorbed in the increase of machine workers. 
In twenty years the development of the machine has made 

it possible for the American people to so enjoy enough of life's 
goods that the number of workers who distribute and service 
them has increased 64 per cent. While the total number of 
gainfully employed averaged a 29 per cent increase, the num- 
ber of industrial workers increased nearly 35 per cent. The 
following figures from the Department of Commerce are an 
interesting statistical measure of the contention: 





Per Cent 

1910 1930 Change 
Farm Workers! ......4.4-4 12,500,000 10,500,000 —16 
Industrial Workers ....... 11,500,000 15,500,000 +35 
Service Workers ......... 14,000,000 23,000,000 +65 
Total Gainfully Employed. 38,000,000 49,000,000 -+-29 


Year by year during the rapid development of mechaniza- 
tion, the volume of national employment increased until the 
financial crash in 1929. Since then, due to economic reasons, 
production has decreased, resulting in almost unprecedented 
unemployment, the bulk of which, ironically enough, is in the 
very industries making machines and tools. Many contend that 
if these as well as other durable goods industries can again be 
gotten under way, the resulting increased mechanization will 
not be a barrier to reémployment but will be one of the ways 
out of the depression. 

A significant measure of the American standards of living 
is revealed in the tremendous increase in service employment, 
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most of which has come in the past ten years. American indi- 
viduals, corporations, and governments have a high conception 
of what constitutes service and none of them has hesitated to 
increase the number of persons employed therein if standards 
of production, distribution, and living could be raised thereby. 

After all, if we are to have a more abundant life in America, 
we must continue to raise our standards. The mechanization of 
industry has been found to be the most potent factor in such 
a program. When we understand the facts, its fearsomeness 
disappears. We must expect shifts from one classification to 
another, but we shall know better how to do this in the future 
so as not to suffer a let-down in employment. 


Should Ink Be Bought by the Pint? 


A INKMAKER’S CHEMIST has raised the interesting ques- 
tion, ‘Should ink be sold by pound or by pint?” He 
points out that presses consume ink by volume, by pints if you 
like; that the thickness of film on the printed sheet rather than 
the wezght of that film controls the amount consumed. Further- 
more, coverage of surface is not indicated by weight ; it depends 
upon volume. One pound may cover far less surface than 
another pound of the same color and character, while ‘‘a pint 
of ink, whatever its composition, must always print the same 
number of sheets.” 

Since accuracy of the estimate of the quantity of ink to be 
provided for any given order depends upon the volume rather 
than the weight, the question naturally arises, ‘“Why should not 
the printer be able to buy his ink on the basis of his estimate— 
volume rather than weight?” 

Printers whose product requires large coverage have always 
had difficulty in determining in advance the proper quantity 
required, and many an order has gone for a loss because the 
quantity of ink actually consumed ran way over the amount 
estimated and provided. 

Here is an economic as well as an efficiency problem that 
well may be put up to the Graphic Arts Research Bureau to 
determine the facts upon which inkmakers and printers may 
base the best trade practice. 


Condemn Government Brakes on Business 


HE ELIMINATION OF ARTIFICIAL BRAKES upon freedom of 
individual initiative and enterprise, such as the Government 
has applied during the past two years, as well as discontinu- 
ance of Government operation of business enterprises in com- 
petition with its own citizens, were the chief themes in strong 
resolutions adopted by the Associated Business Papers at their 
annual convention early in May. 

Nothing could have been more confirmatory of the resolu- 
tions of these editors and publishers, who keep close to the 
pulse of American business, than the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which followed a few days later. These editors are close 
and continuous observers of American industry and trade, and 
their opinions on how the high standards of living for the 
American consumer can be maintained must be given more 
than casual notice. They believe, and so expressed themselves, 
that the well being and prosperity of our people must depend, 
in the long run, upon the maintenance of constantly increas- 
ing efficiency of production and distribution. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a member of the group, reiterates the 
sentiment of the resolutions 100 per cent and is gratified that 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court tend toward eventual 
realization of their objectives. 








Printing for Air Mail 


LTHOUGH AMERICAN COMMERCIAL AVIATION and its use 

by the Post Office Department for carrying mail have 

advanced to high stages of service to the public, there is much 

evidence, coming from the mails themselves, that American 

printers and paper houses have overlooked a very important 
and profitable opportunity to cash in on air service. 

Paper makes up the bulk of air mail. Light-weight papers are 
especially desirable and there are many kinds available for the 
purposes. But printers, advertisers, and business men in general 
are not giving as much thought as they should to the advan- 
tages of using lighter weights. Printers, especially, are over- 
looking the opportunity to give an additional service on lighter 
weight paper in all matter intended to go by air mail. 

In Europe, the use of light paper for air mail has developed 
to a high degree. Whole sheets of engineers’ illustrations and 
drawings, printed in line or halftone or in colors on extremely 
thin glazed transparent paper, instruction sheets, small book- 
lets, large broadsides, fillers for food packages, and wrappers 
are examples of the matter printed on thin paper for air trans- 
port at minimum rates. 

If American printers will go after it, they will find an ever 
increasing business in catalogs, order books, sales manuals, 
pocket memos, broadsides, booklets and similar work for print- 
ing on ‘‘Bible’’ papers or other thin papers. Buyers of printing 
appreciate this opportunity to economize on air-carrier charges. 


Danger to Apprentice Training 


| oe INLAND PRINTER has pointed out repeatedly the neces- 
sity of constant training of apprentices. More recently we 
emphasized the importance of printers getting squarely behind 
the training programs in their own communities, both finan- 
cially and morally. But along with this vital need, there now 
appears what we regard as an unsatisfactory plan to take con- 
trol of apprentice training from industry itself and place it in 
the hands of politically controlled bureaucrats. 

The Secretary of Labor appointed the Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training which is encouraging the formation of 
state committees, in turn assisted by trade advisory (only) com- 
mittees representing employers and employes. Whether the 
annulment of the Graphic Arts Code by the Supreme Court 
decision will entirely eliminate the efforts of the Secretary of 
Labor to bring apprentice training under bureaucratic control 
remains to be seen, but no employing printer or local employ- 
ers’ association should be drawn into a contract for apprentice 
training which takes the complete control or direction of such 
training out of the hands of the industry itself. Politically con- 
trolled bureaus, whether national or state, should have no say 
on how, when, or how many apprentices may or should be 
trained. This has been and should remain the function and 
obligation of employers and employes in the industry. If we 
would keep it so, let us beware of “Greeks bearing gifts.” 
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What is your particular problem? Queries are answered by mail if a stamped return envelope is enclosed | 





By E. M. Keating 


Mold-Cap Guides Need Attention 


You asked that I let you know how the test 
turned out on the lockup of pot mouthpiece. 
The test was a trifle weak on the left side of 
the mouthpiece, when made without the mold 
cap or liners. I corrected this weakness by mov- 
ing the left pot-leg forward a trifle. When I 
replaced the mold cap and liners, and made a 
test of the entire mold, the mold body showed 
weak but the mold cap was quite strong. 

As I had to use the machine, I could not 
continue my tests, and I am using the machine 
“as is.” No trouble has yet developed and I am 
waiting to see if the back splashes will again 
bother me. I will welcome further suggestions. 

If you have a straight edge, you might 
test the alignment of mold cap and body. 
Doubtless you will find that the cap guides 
are deflected back a trifle, which probably 
is the cause of the cap showing a stronger 
test on the mouthpiece than the mold body 
did. Still, if no serious back splashes have 
troubled you, await further changes. 

You may find it necessary to send to the 
nearest agency for a utility mold while you 
return your mold for correction of the 
sprung guides. The average operator does 
not have the equipment or the skill to 
undertake the correcting of such troubles 
as described, hence the need of sending 
the mold to the nearest agency for repairs. 


Liquid for Cleaning Magazine 

Is there any harm using cleaner’s naphtha on 
a magazine brush after the loose dust has been 
removed from the magazine? 

This liquid is commonly used for this 
purpose and may safely be used in clean- 
ing the escapement and the surface of the 
channel-entrance plate. The space between 
assembler-entrance guides, just forward of 
the mouth of the magazine, is found to 
retain clinging dust. It is a good plan to 
clean it during the operation of removing 
the dust from the magazine. ; 


Straightening Bent Matrices 

I have several hundred matrices, mostly lower 
case, samples sent to you by mail. Many have 
upper lugs and some have sheared toes. They 
are marked by numbers so that they can be 
referred to in that way. Is it worth while to 
try and save them? 

All matrices that have the lower lugs 
sheared or smashed may be discarded. It 
would be a waste of time to try salvaging 
them. Those numbered 2 or 3, having the 
lugs bent around a trifle, can be made ser- 
viceable. By using a light lead hammer, a 
pair of pliers, and a matrix-ear file, you 
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can perhaps save all of that kind. Some of 
those having the combination teeth dis- 
torted could be saved if you had a matrix- 
tooth swedge. The matrices that have the 
walls destroyed should be junked. 

Those marked Number 4, having the 
body slightly buckled, may be worked over 
with the lead hammer. You may save some 
of them. Those you have corrected should 
be tried by casting in a line and proof 
taken to insure that they produce no dis- 
tortion of alignment. 


Keyboard-Roll Speed Irregular 


The keyboard rolls on my machine do not 
appear to run uniformly at the same rate of 
speed. There are two pulleys, therefore two 
round belts. It is my impression that some of 
the transpositions that show in the proofs are 
due to this slowing up, as is noticeable some- 
times. I wonder if you can suggest a line of 
action that would enable both my employer and 
myself to correct the trouble. 

We suggest the removal of both rolls 
from the keyboard and an examination, 
first of all, to see if there is any evidence 
of a dry bearing on either roll. If there is 
no sign of any dryness on the bearings of 
the rolls, you might try the friction devices 
on the right side of each pulley. Hold the 
roll firmly and turn the pulley by hand. 
If either or both pulleys turn with ease, it 
may indicate the need of giving more 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Sales-Minded 
Printing 


If you furnish your own copy, 
we can “stage” it, arrange it, 
and print it for you to empha- 
size and forcefully present your 
message. The phrase ‘just print- 
ing’ is taboo in our organiza- 
tion. We consider that every 
piece of printing is a printed- 
salesman with a definite selling 
job to do. Our craftsmen work 
with their heads as well as their 
hands, and they mix brains with 
printers’ ink. To secure greater 
value for your advertising and 
printing dollars, try our ‘‘sales- 
minded printing.” 


* 


Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, copyrights this in house-organ 











stress to each of the friction plates which 
transmit motion from the keyboard pul- 
leys to the collar on outer end of roll. 

Remove the small taper pin in each col- 
lar, remove the collars, and bend in the 
four wings of each friction spring, then 
apply the respective springs to their places 
next to the pulleys. This will prevent the 
clutch slipping readily, and give more 
power to the rolls. Replace each roll after 
applying a little oil to each bearing. 

As you stated, there were two pulleys 
and therefore two belts. There having 
been no mention of machine model, it 
is better, if you have two belts, to join 
them together and have but one belt, and 
arrange it so that this one belt will drive 
the two pulleys, giving less opportunity 
for unequal speed. Be certain that the back 
belt is not a crossed one and that it turns 
the back pulley clockwise. The front belt 
must be crossed so that the front pulley 
turns forward, or in the opposite direction 
to the pulley on the back roll. Place the 
belt on as indicated and have it sufficiently 
tight. Try your power and allow it to oper- 
ate while you watch both pulleys closely 
for a while. Observe your proofs to see if 
any improvement is noted. 

Be certain that the two screws which 
hold the two bushings at the right side of 
the rolls are not turned in too tight, as this 
is one cause of the rolls slowing up, and 
dry bearings are the other common cause. 
The side-bracket screws are also prone to 
cause the binding of the rolls in the bear- 
ings, but it is not a common trouble. 
Slacken off these four screws, and then 
turn each one to a light bearing. 

The rolls being the old type, examine 
the rubber and see that the outside end of 
each tube does not come close enough to 
bear against the inside of the brackets. On 
new rolls, the collars prevent this. 


Pump-Stop Block Binds 


A short line caused me to check up when I 
got quite a front squirt recently. In testing for 
the cause, I noticed that the lever that moves 
out from beneath the block on the pot-pump 
lever when a line is justified seems to bind a 
trifle, and that is why I got the front squirt. 
Now, I am speculating on the best plan to cor- 
rect the trouble. 

One suggestion was to grind off about two 
points from the top of the lever which would 
allow enough clearance to work all right. How- 
ever, I thought I would ask if a better plan is 
available, since the cam and roll are quite badly 
worn, and I can see no chance of getting a new 
cam. What do you suggest? 

Instead of grinding off the upper sur- 
face of the lever in question, why don’t 
you slot the screw holes which hold the 
lever bracket? This will permit the bracket 
to be lowered about one-thirty-second of 
an inch. This will permit sufficient clear- 
ance needed between the pump-lever block 
and the lever just beneath. 
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Samples of Photo-Gelatin Process 

We are interested in acquiring samples of 
halftone printing on government post cards. 
Also we are interested in the “gelatin process,” 
which we understand is a one-color photo proc- 
ess similar to one used extensively in Germany. 
We further understand it is done on a converti- 
ble-type lithographic press. Can you give us 
information as to who does this work in the 
United States and any other pertinent informa- 
tion? What do you suggest ? 

The photo-like prints of movie stars that 
you see in theater lobbies are samples of 
the photo-gelatin process. One of the lead- 
ers in this field is the Continental Litho- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland, which can 
supply samples on post card and other sur- 
faces you may be interested in. 


Silver Unsuited to Light Colors 


Enclosed is a cover on which we had consid- 
erable trouble in printing the three colors of ink 
on the silver, metallic-coated stock. The white 
and the gold would not take weil on the silver 
coating, and it was almost an impossibility to 
get enough black on the paper to cover well. 
Can you suggest any short cuts for the handling 
of a run of this kind? We would appreciate 
having your criticisms. 

You have been working contrary to the 
laws of contrast in colors. The principal 
fault of this piece is in the design. White 
and gold inks cannot show to advantage 
on a silver ground. You will note the gold 
and the white look good where surrounded 
by the solid black, where the latter covers 
the silver ground. 

Had green, blue, or other darker colors 
been substituted for white and gold on 
this silver ground, the effect would have 
been more pleasing. Dark and black half- 
tone and dull halftone inks print best on 
metallic coated. When white and gold inks 
are used, at least two impressions will be 
required for the best effect. 


Special Rollers Are Required 


Our plant is heated by means of univents. As 
soon as our automatic oil burner registers pres- 
sure of five pounds, the fans behind the cadi- 
ators of the univents are switched on and blow 
the heat through fins into the rooms. 

Our plant is constantly heated to seventy-five 
degrees. This causes our composition rollers to 
start to get hard and lose their tack in about 
three weeks. We have tried covering the rollers 
with cloths and also with oil when not in use, 
but without retarding the drying out of the roll- 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, and will be answered by mail 
if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 
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ers. Can you suggest anything to overcome this 
nuisance, which compels us to have our rollers 
recast frequently ? 

Consult the rollermakers, who can make 
rollers from special composition to meet 
your requirements. You may have to use a 
device for increasing the humidity in your 
pressroom at times. 


Frequent Washups Unnecessary 

Will the drier in book black ink do any harm 
to the composition rollers if eighteen hours 
elapses between washups? I believe that as long 
as the ink does not dry on the rollers no harm 
is done and the time ordinarily spent in wash- 
ing up is saved. 

So long as the ink does not dry on the 
rollers it is not necessary to wash up, pro- 
vided that the ink does not pick up dirt 
and lint from the paper and the air does 
not contain enough dirt to spoil the ink as 
it settles in it. The time for washup will 
be indicated by the print. If the form prints 
sharp and clean, washup is not needed, 
but, if cuts and type start to ‘‘fill up,” it is 
a sign that the time for washup has come. 

Of course, an ink suited to the press, 
form, and paper is understood. An unsuit- 
able ink causes more frequent washups. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


House-Organs 


The merchandising mainsails 
of many of the most successful 
businesses today are their peri- 
odically issued house-organs. 

They pave the way for sales- 
men. They maintain contact with 
clients and prospects. They cre- 
ate a degree of good will which 
is of enormous sales value. 

If you haven’t a house-organ 
that is doing this, we are pre- 
pared to codperate with you in 
the planning and printing of 
one. It will be exclusive to you, 
and can be any size from four to 
as many pages as circumstances 
and the capacity of your business 
may dictate. An inquiry places 
you under no obligations. 


* 


Ainger Printing Company, Detroit, is 
the sponsor of this, in its house-organ 











Wrinkle at Rear Edge of Sheet 


We are enclosing a sample of a folder we are 
now running. You will notice the wrinkle at the 
bottom of Page 1. Can you make any sugges- 
tions to eliminate this trouble? This folder is 
running two up on a cylinder press. We have 
tried a loose brush and a tight brush. We have 
also changed the tension of the grippers near 
the ends of the sheet. The wrinkle is on the 
edge of the sheet opposite the gripper edge and 
in one corner. 

First, and most important, the border 
that causes wrinkles must be level and type- 
high with the rest of the form. Absence of 
this condition is the most frequent cause 
of wrinkles in borders. 

The tension of the grippers should be 
uniform in the case of a wrinkle at the 
rear end. A gripper near each end of the 
sheet, with a band inside the gripper, is 
helpful. The bands and the brush should 
be‘set somewhat tighter in the center than 
toward the ends of the cylinder. 

As you are printing on a fairly thick 
sheet, arrange the packing so that the sheet 
being printed is .003 inch above the cyl- 
inder bearers. Use hard packing and make 
ready with as few patches as possible. The 
impression on the borders must be regu- 
lated so that they show uniform emboss- 
ment on the reverse of the sheet. 


Absorbent Paper Takes More Ink 


Enclosed find samples of catalog pages printed 
eight pages up and running over gas flames. We 
printed 33,000 sheets which dried out uni- 
formly; then 11,000 sheets which dried out 
unevenly. The longer run used up one batch of 
ink, another batch of ink was ordered for the 
shorter run. 

The inkman’s contention is that the heat that 
remains in the paper after delivery over the gas 
flames burns out the ink. But, as both runs 
occurred under precisely the same conditions, 
why didn’t the heat affect the longer run? 

Now, after reprinting the 11,000 sheets, with 
apparent uniform drying at time of delivery, 
one week later we learn that the pages reprinted 
are again fading out, while the first lot of 
33,000 remains perfect. Can you solve this 
problem? 

Two different lots of paper were used. 
The shorter run was produced on a more 
absorbent paper, which required more ink 
and ink of somewhat lighter consistency, 
like a dull halftone ink. The ink used was 
suited to the somewhat better paper used 


on the longer run. 
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Has Long Perforating Runs 


We have quite a few long-run press perfora- 
tions and have tried every kind of makeready 
we can think of and none of them holds up 
beyond a few thousand. After this point the 
steel rule continues to score rather deep, but 
does not cut a clean perforation. Have you any 
suggestions to offer? 

If the perforating rules are run alone, 
cut against a hacksaw blade on the platen; 
if the rules are in type forms, cut against a 
strip of shimming brass. 


Point System Retains Register 


I am seeking information relative to register- 
ing halftone overlays in the packing on the cyl- 
inder. In making ready, I feed a sheet to the 
guides, print it, and stop the press just before 
the grippers release the sheet. Then I stab it, 
and cut the sheet in sections, mark it out, spot 
it up, and register it to the stab marks on the 
last sheet of my packing. Invariably it will be 
from two to three points off on the back end of 


the sheet. Along the grippers, it will register. 
Why is this? 

It is accounted for by the difference in 
circumference on the cylinder of your spot 
sheet and the sheet down in the packing 
on which you paste it. This is avoided in 
the point system of makeready, which con- 
sists of carrying a second or extra manila 
drawsheet on top of the regular manila 
drawsheet during makeready. 

After the cylinder is packed even with 
the bearers an impression is pulled at 
speed on the extra manila, which is then 
stabbed and cut in sections. The overlays 
are secured to it, and it is registered and 
pasted on the packing held next below the 
drawsheet. As the extra drawsheet was on 
top when printed, it makes possible a close 
approximation to register of overlays. A 
hanger, not pasted, is withdrawn from the 
packing for each spot sheet added. 
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Interested in Anilin Inks 


On Page 68 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
April you have a notation on anilin inks. W<« 
have been looking for this material and will you 
give us the name of the manufacturers ? 

Names of inkmakers who have been 
making anilin inks for many years are 
being sent to you. A large volume of print- 
ing with anilin inks, most of it on rotary 
letterpress and rotagravure equipment, has 
been turned out in this country during the 
past decade. 

In runs on letterpress rotary presses, rub- 
ber fountain and form rollers and rubber 
printing plates are used. Not many rollers 
are used and the presses are fast. The ink 
dries quickly. 


Pictorial Greeting Cards 


We have a stamping press for steel-die engrav- 
ings. This press has an inking attachment which 
enables us to run picture dies beautifully, but 
halftone picture dies on steel cost around $40 a 
square inch—a prohibitive price. 

We know nothing about other processes, but 
understand this excessive die cost may be avoided 
by several processes: gelatin, gravure, and off- 
set. Is it possible to get presses for these proc- 
esses at a cost where we could afford to use 
them? We would like to buy such a press with 
the idea of having the preliminary work done 
by our photoengraver, rather than instal a com- 
plete plant. 

You can equip your plant for gelatin, 
gravure, and offset. Manufacturers of such 
equipment will give you estimates as to 
comparative costs. 


Needs Female Die for Embossing 


My experience in embossing is limited. You 
will note on samples herewith that my efforts 
resulted in a sunken, instead of a raised effect. 
Any suggestions will be appreciated. 


You have tried to emboss with printing 
plates, which is not practicable. Female 
embossing dies constitute the embossing 
forms. You can get these dies from your 
photoengraver, who will gladly explain 
the process to you in detail. 


Blanket for Cylinder Press 


We enclose copy of a circular we print each 
week on a cylinder press. As this is a price 
order, and has to be turned out in a short time, 
we are wondering if a press blanket would save 
us considerable time in makeready and still give 
us a satisfactory impression, 

Press blankets are most economical for 


running such work. 


Print Palm-Leaf Fans From Rubber 


We have a customer who has palm-leaf fans 
to be printed. Is it practicable to print from 
metal or must rubber forms be used? If rubber 
forms are better, please give names of concerns 
who can furnish rubber plates. 


Rubber forms are used to print on palm- 
leaf fans. Casts, in rubber, of metal forms 
or engraved rubber plates may be used for 
this type of work. 
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Uses Wrong Padding Glue 


Please advise us what preparation is used for 
gumming. Frequently we have occasion to gum 
ends of slips for memorandum purposes. In 
using mucilage on bond and ledger papers, we 
find these papers curl. The fault is in the gum- 
ming preparation used. 

Mucilage is too thin. A regular padding 
glue or cement is required. The sheets 
must be carefully jogged to the edge to be 
glued and the pile held compact by a 
heavy weight on top of a board on the 
top of the pile of sheets. 


Offset on Color Overlaps 


Enclosed is a four-page folder in three colors, 
printed on a small cylinder press. Please notice 
offset on reverse of sheet, caused by overlapping 
colors. While running this order, I watched 
carefully for offset, and there was none, but 
the next morning I discovered offset on the 
majority of the sheets opposite the overlap. 

Our pressroom is cold after eight o'clock at 
night and is between sixty-five and seventy-five 
degrees during the day. My ink was fairly well 
set in the morning, but not bone dry. The black 
solid worked well; hardly any offset occurred 
except when a sheet entered the joggers out of 
square. The weather was cold during this run. 

Wax was used as reducer in the inks, with an 
added quantity of air drier. Can you give me 
the solution to this problem? 

A pressroom cold at night is dangerous 
for such work, and seventy-five degrees is 
preferred temperature in the day time. 

Cylinder-press halftone inks that may 
be run straight from the can, which set in 
a minute and dry in a few hours, should 
be used. The black should be run first and, 
when it is set but not bone dry, transpar- 
ent colored halftone inks are overprinted. 

The delivery should not be into joggers, 
but into a box, without bottom, which sets 
over the pile, which, on such work, should 
not be high. The box is slightly larger 
than the sheet so that it may float slowly 
down on a cushion of warm air before set- 
tling on the pile. A good scheme is to set 
the box on a tray and remove each tray 
after raising the box from the pile. 

The press should be fitted with a sheet 
heater and another heater may be placed 
on the floor below the delivery. Some press- 
men favor adding an ounce of magnesium 
carbonate to the pound of each ink if the 
order must be run under unfavorable con- 
ditions in the pressroom. 


Adjustment of Old Drum Cylinder 


Our drum cylinder has been in daily use for 
more than thirty years. The cylinder packing 
consists of one sheet marbleboard, fourteen 
sheets newsprint, and an oiled manila draw- 
sheet. Each time a new packing is put on, it is 
necessary to cut out for the grippers; otherwise 
they will tear the drawsheet. There is also a 
‘lur on the outside columns of Pages 3 and 4. 
We run four pages, six columns, twenty inches. 
_Is there an adjustment to eliminate part of 

sis packing? Also, are the sliders supposed to 
trike the springs at the end of the track when 


the bed moves forward and also the return 
motion? Only one slider is striking the spring 
at each motion of the bed. How is it adjusted? 

On this press, the bed bearers should be 
exactly type high. Adjust the cylinder by 
turning the top and bottom impression 
screws until the cylinder bearers are the 
height of type above the bed. Then lower 
the cylinder three-thousandths of an inch 
more, when it should ride the bed bearers 
firmly. The drawsheet on the cylinder 
should be even with the bearers. 

In order to get both the sliders to travel 
evenly, each impression wheel should be 
adjusted so that it just touches the track 
on the under side of the bed. If the wheel 
is just a trifle high, it lifts the bed off the 
sliders, which tends to cause them to travel 
unevenly and also affects the impression. 
The wheels should touch the track during 
the impression only. On the return stroke 
of the bed, the wheels should clear the 
track by one-thousandth of an inch. 

Thus adjusted, the wheels revolve in 
one direction only, the top of the wheels 
toward the fly end of the press. This adjust- 
ment also causes the sliders to travel evenly 
by allowing bed to drive them properly. 
Gummy oil in tracks also affects sliders. 


Considers Using Biscuit Overlay 


Will you please give me some information 
concerning the use of powder when making 
ready halftone plates? I believe this is séme- 
times referred to as a “biscuit overlay.” Also 
information regarding any other good mechani- 
cal overlay. 

Powder of emery or flour is dusted on 
an impression of the plate pulled in heavy 
ink, which is then sprayed with shellac in 
alcohol. Not recommended, as the mechan- 
ical chalk-relief overlay is preferred. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Did You Lose 
$1,687 Too? 


You pay two cents an ounce, 
or $640 a ton, for first-class post- 
age. The average letter weighs 
only 120 grains, or about 27.5 
per cent of the amount allowed 
for a two-cent stamp. Therefore, 
you actually are paying $2,327.27 
a ton (32,000 letters). Why lose 
the difference of $1,687.27? See 
that each envelope is full before 
you send it out. Include a silent 
salesman in the form of a book- 
let, folder, or blotter. And don’t 
forget, for that quick response, 
enclose a Business Reply Card. 


* 


The M. Dale Newton Company, Los 
Angeles, finds that this is good copy 








Choosing a Small Press 


We ask your candid opinion concerning the 
coming use of the small offset press for small 
shops, in preference to the use of small, auto- 
matic letterpress machines. 

The correct choice of the small press 
depends chiefly on the form. If it must be 
set by hand or machine, it is obvious that 
the quickest and cheapest way to get it 
printed is on a small, fast, automatic letter- 
press machine, either cylinder or platen. 
There is nothing to do but lock up the 
form, make ready, and print. Obviously, 
plated material and mixed forms are 
included. Where the advantage of the 
offset press begins depends on the number 
of photoengravings to be bought for let- 
terpress, and, of course, the length of the 
run is a factor. 

When, in addition to the ordinary type 
forms, you take into account the large per- 
centage of type forms which contain num- 
bering machines, perforating and scoring 
rules, die-cutting rules, also press punching 
dies, and so on—and it is surprising how 
great the percentage is in a small shop— 
you will readily note that the small, auto- 
matic letterpress machine has a distinct 
advantage over a small offset press. 

It is obvious, also, that the automatic 
platen press is preferred in the field of 
small orders, like thése above mentioned, 
when it is necessary to run the piece 
singly. The vast majority of runs fall in 
this classification. Size, of course, is a para- 
mount consideration, Forms of two or 
more up, from plates or recasts, which may 
be most economically produced on the 
small automatic platen machine are fre- 
quently encountered. 

Another distinct advantage peculiar to 
the modern automatic platen press is its 
adaptability to envelope printing, either 
flat or made up. Envelopes are a big item, 
and a great consumer of time, in a small 
shop. Size permitting, envelopes may be 
printed two at a time. 

Add to the foregoing the matter of 
stock too thick to go around a cylinder, 
and sizes under 314 by 514 inches, also 
solid forms with limited gripper margin, 
and it is plain to see a lot of printing will 


‘continue to be done on small letterpress 


machines. 


Papetrie Inks Needed 


I am inkman in the printing room of a pape- 
trie manufacturer. I have trouble in making 
stock inks lay and hold on metallic papers and 
highly glazed (flint) stocks. I also have trouble 
in obtaining a satisfactory gold ink. Have you 
any ideas? 

Halftone and dull halftone inks work 
well on metallic-coated papers. Heavy job 
and bond inks work well on flint-glazed 
stocks. We are sending the name of a 
maker of a better gold ink. 
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Upholds Breaking of Rule 


Declares against accepted usage of double possessive 


in favor of easier reading of frequently disputed phrase 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


>> »> WRITERS, printers, and editors know 
the pains of punctuationitis. Some of us 
have chronic cases; others suffer intermit- 
tently, and not one is wholly immune. A 
friend of mine in California has suffered 
a violent attack; he has just had an apos- 
trophic stroke. He bought a copy of a 
newspaper for boys and girls; it had the 
appeal of an issue marked “Vol. I, No. I.” 
The paper's masthead caught his eye 
and roused his wrath. It carried this title: 
“The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper.’ My 
friend takes his apostrophes seriously ; he 
does not want to see them distributed 
without discrimination. Of an aggressively 
evangelistic spirit, he pursues error when 
he sees it. So he sat down and wrote a 
letter to the editor of the paper, pointing 
out the error of his way; and another to 
me, so that the point might be discussed in 
public and perhaps settled forever. 
Pausing only to state that I am not evan- 
gelistic, and have neither desire nor expec- 
tation of changing anybody's opinion on 
the double possessive, I open the discus- 
sion with pleasure, because I believe it is 
good for us to get all the ‘‘slants’’ on these 
matters of trade interest. I am going to 
disagree both with my friend in California 
and with the authorities he cites. 
Suggesting to the editor of the juvenile 
newspaper that the title be changed by tak- 
ing out the first apostrophe, our friend 
quotes from Marshall T. Bigelow’s ‘‘Mis- 
takes in Writing English and How to 
Avoid Them’’: ‘‘When two or more nouns 
in the possessive are connected by ‘and,’ 
and refer to the same noun, the sign of the 
possessive is annexed to the last one only.” 
These examples are given with the rule: 
“John and Elisa’s books,” “This was my 
father, mother, and uncle’s advice,” ‘‘Men, 
women, children’s shoes for sale here,” 
“the Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank.” 
Thus quickly we reach the pith and 
marrow of the argument. ‘John and Eli- 
sa’s books” provokes little inclination to 
debate. It may, however, be asked whether 
“John’s and Elisa’s books” would mean 
something quite different. Does the first 
form “‘say’”’ the books that belong to John 
and Elisa together, and the second the 
books of John plus the books of Elisa? If 
so, why not follow the line of reasoning 
to its end, and write ‘‘John-and-Elisa’s 
books’? You work it out; I’ve got spring 
fever and can’t get excited. 
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Frankly, no matter what the authorities 
have to say, I simply cannot adjust my eye 
and mind easily to such a title as “The 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank.’’ It just 
doesn’t look complete or balanced. The 
bank is for both farmers and mechanics; 
they do not own it—either the farmers or 
the mechanics—but it “belongs” to them 
in the sense of existing for them, and I 
can’t see why both nouns should not be 
treated the same as to “pointing.” 

And, to me, “my father, mother, and 
uncle’s advice” is simply ludicrous, gro- 
tesque; that, I mean to say, is my imme- 
diate, instinctive response to the thing 
when I see it in print. A sign, ‘Men, 
women, and children’s shoes for sale here” 
says to me that “this is the place to buy 
men—to buy women—and to buy chil- 
dren’s shoes.” The one apostrophe does 
not tell me that there are three kinds of 
shoes offered for sale in the establishment 
—shoes for men, shoes for women, and 
shoes for children. The only way you can 
slip that idea across to me, in print, with- 
out challenging comment as to style, is to 
use the three possessives. Perhaps I have a 
“funny” mind ; but I am being honest with 
you, rather than reverent to authority. 

Francis K. Ball, in his book, ‘“Construc- 
tive English,” which I like but with which 
I cannot agree in every point, treats this 
use of the apostrophe under the caption 
“Joint Ownership.” 

He says: “In joint ownership, the sign 
of the possessive case is added to the last 
name only.’ He gives these examples: 
“Ray and French’s bookstore’; “Frank 
and Mary’s horse’’; ‘‘at the time of father 
and mother’s last visit’’; ‘Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Home.’’ But he notes the distribu- 
tive use of the apostrophe in ‘Spenser's 
and Milton’s spelling,” also ““Frank’s and 
Mary’s studies.”’ 

The authorities appear to be pretty much 
in agreement. However, I think they settle 
the thing too easily. There must be some- 
thing more to it than appears on the sur- 
face; some distinctions that are sacrificed 
for the joy of ‘‘making a rule.’’ 

Charles G. Miller, editor of the news- 
paper for the boys and girls, replied to my 
friend’s letter, courteously but firmly. He 
said: “Naturally, we do not place our- 
selves above the laws of English usage; 
but in this instance, as in so many others 
where practice brings about unusual condi- 









tions, the theory has to be abandoned.” 
And again, in summation: “While it is 
perfectly true that the authorities say the 
possessive should be used after the last 
noun only, it is our feeling that the boys 
would feel that they had been neglected 
if we adhered to the strict letter of the law” 
against a double apostrophe. And finally: 
“Solely to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, we have adopted the style.” 

To this our Los Angeles friend replies: 
“It should seem, rather, that the neglect of 
the boys comes in setting before them an 
example in improper punctuation.” He 
calls use of the “‘extra’’ apostrophe “‘super- 
fluously ridiculous.” 

Miller had no occasion to be apologetic. 
He had a perfectly good “‘case.’’ An editor 
compelled to choose between the niceties 
of punctuation and the favor of his readers 
will not hesitate long. On a point of con- 
science, he would do the right thing and 
trust Providence not to punish him for 
virtue by letting business go bad. But, in 
such matters as that now under discussion, 
he would be completely justified in break- 
ing a rule for the apostrophe in order to 
conserve his readers’ good will. 

I will go still further in upholding the 
editor's side in this contention, and say 
that to me “The Boys’ and Girls’ News- 
paper” seems to be pointed exactly right, 
better than ‘Boys and Girls’ Newspaper.” 

It just happens that, as I write, I have 
before me a clipping from a newspaper 
that mentions ‘Ben Hecht’s and Charlie 
MacArthur's ‘Crime Without Passion.’ ”’ 
One sample doesn’t weigh much in the 
argument, but it does give me some reén- 
forcement. No doubt hundreds of exam- 
ples could be found in contemporaneous 
print for each side. 

Those who care to ponder the subject 
may enlarge it a bit by considering such 
expressions as “‘Jones the banker's house,” 
where the apostrophe consorts easily and 
naturally, and with satisfactory coverage, 
to the appositional second noun. And 
again, and in conclusion, let’s ask the 
sticklers for the rules what they would do 
in speaking about something that belongs 
to you and me. Would it be “yours and 
mine,” or “you and mine’? Of course, 
with the noun in sight, we would all say 
“Your books and mine,’ changing the 
order of the words; or “your and my 
books,”’ which sounds somewhat dizzy, but 
is faultless—with the possessive visibly 
indicated in both pronouns. 

This illustration is stretched a bit, but 
not in the spirit of mischief. It really does 
go to show that the double possessive is at 
least not to be rejected without thought, 
merely on impulse—or because the rule- 

makers have decreed use of one apostrophe 
only, and that on the second member. 
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Monotype Earnings Show Big Gain 


The annual report of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company for the fiscal year ended 
February 28, 1935, show net earnings of $90,- 
028.06, after depreciation, amortization, Fed- 
eral taxes and other charges, equal to $1.67 a 
share on outstanding capital stock, against net 
earnings of $1,347, or two cents a share for the 
previous year. Subsidiaries, with a single excep- 
tion, operated at a profit. 

President Harvey D. Best, commenting on 
operations for the past six years, says in part, 
“The outstanding point in the period through 
which we have passed has been the courageous 
and intelligent effort our customers have made 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. The sta- 
bility of the printing industry is well shown by 
the fact that during these six years the total 
losses we have been obliged to charge off for 
bad debts, including the losses on the recovery 
and resale of equipment, amount to only 1.62% 
of sales for the entire period. 

“There is an all too prevalent impression, 
which we certainly do not share, that printers 
are not a good credit risk. . . . It is our experi- 
ence that printers rank very high as safe credit 
risks. An analysis of printers’ problems makes 
this point clear. Starting in business for him- 
self, the printer must thoroughly know the 
printing business. . . . With very few excep- 
tions, every job produced in a printing office 
is made to order. The printer takes no inventory 
loss or losses due to changes in style.” 


Compares Square Serif Types 


The Educational Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, Chicago, through its composing-room sec- 
tion, has issued a new booklet, “Comparative 
Lines of Square Serif Types.” Sample alphabets 
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Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. 
Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 








of every variation of these now popular faces 
are shown for study and comparison. A section 
is devoted to comparison of the Garamonds, 
with a page showing linotype and intertype 
Garamonds in 8-, 10-, and 12-point sizes, which 
are so similar in design, yet differ plainly when 
closely studied. The booklet is not generally dis- 
tributed, but is available to members of Crafts- 
men’s Clubs through Walter F. Schultz, chair- 
man of the composing-room section. 


Walter J. Ellis Dies in Brooklyn 


Walter J. Ellis, former English printer, Cana- 
dian newspaper publisher and inventor of the 
embossing process that bore his name, died in 
Brooklyn, on May 5, at the age of sixty-six. 

Mr. Ellis was born in Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
England, where he owned the Ellis Printing 
Works, Ltd. In 1910 he moved to Vancouver, 
Canada, where he established the Vancouver 
Sun, then came to the United States. 

Here he organized the Ellis New Method 
Embossing Company, utilizing and promoting 
his invention, which is used throughout the 
world. He is survived by a widow and a son. 


Ritter Succeeds Hoch ' 


On May 1 Robert A. Ritter was appointed 
National Code Director for the trade typeset- 
ting industry, succeeding Fred W. Hoch, who 
resigned to give more time to the conduct of 
the printing management business which he 
operates under the name of Fred W. Hoch and 
Associates, in New York City. 

Mr. Ritter has been assisting Mr. Hoch in 
business and all trade typesetting activities. 
His promotion continues the work he has been 
doing for the past two years. He is a practical 
printer, having served his time in the compos- 
ing room of C. J. O’Brien of New York City. 





OF these serious-minded men at a recent meeting of the Washington Club of Printing House Craftsmen, how many do you know? At the speaker's 


Would Exchange Master Printers 


An opportunity for young master printers to 
gain experience abroad is afforded by a bulletin 
giving a numbered list of employing printers in 
Austria, Finland, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
India, Norway, Switzerland, Sweden, willing to 
allow foreign young master printers to work as 
students in their plants. All types of work are 
included; letterpress, offset, newspaper art 
work, box and bag making, periodical, commer- 
cial, multicolor, railway guides, rotary press, 
scientific books. Young master printers wishing 
to work abroad should apply to the Federation 
of Master Printers in their country, which will 
pass on the application to the International 
Bureau of the Federations of Master Printers, 
Berlin W. 9, Kothernerstrasse 33, Germany. 
In each application the firm or father of the 
young master printer concerned should confirm 
that a foreign young master printer will be 
accepted in return. 


Charles T. Peyton Is Dead 


Charles T. Peyton, compositor, and retired 
foreman of the display advertising composing 
room of the New York Times, died from heart 
trouble at Mt. Arlington, N. J., on May 10, 
aged seventy-one. 

Mr. Peyton was born near Columbus, Ohio, 
where as a young man he learned his trade, and 
learned it well, in the “rule twisting’’ days of 
the 1880's and ’90’s; so well in fact that he was 
awarded a prize at the 1893 World’s Fair in 
Chicago for his elaborate brass rule designs. 
During the Spanish-American trouble he was 
a camera man in Cuba, for Hearst newspapers. 
He joined the New York Times in 1901, and 
retired in 1930, because of ill health. 

Mr. Peyton was a member of Typographical 
Union No. 6, and a Mason. 


table are John J. Deviny and Public Printer Giegengack, past international presidents of the organization, and "Lex" Claybourn, who did the talking 
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Lithographers Study Markets 


While a considerable portion of the 30th 
annual convention program of the Lithographers 
National Association, May 20-23, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, was devoted to 
discussion of code matters, a number of new 
activities were developed. One matter of special 
concern was a report on the number of states 
that have passed laws prohibiting the use of 
display material with alcoholic beverages. It 
was intimated that the F.A.C.A. has similar 
legislation under consideration, which, if passed, 
would be national in scope. A special committee 
was appointed to study the situation. 

Another committee was appointed to under- 
take market studies that will determine further 
uses for lithographed display materials. Resolu- 
tions advocated launching a public education 
program on the uses of lithography, and forma- 
tion of a publicity department to work with 
advertisers, agencies, and publications. Repre- 
sentatives of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion addressed a special meeting to urge codper- 
ation in a research which will be conducted to 
determine the circulation of window displays. 

Percy N. Calvert, Reserve Lithographing 
and Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected president for the ensuing year; Col. 
Wm. Ottman, U. S. Printing and Lithographing 
Company, New York City, vice-president; Mil- 
ton P. Thwaite, Dennison & Sons, Long Island 
City, New York, treasurer; Maurice Saunders, 
continues as secretary. 


Prominent Dutch Visitor 


F. L. E. Van der Tuuk, senior director of 
Lettergieterij, Amsterdam, V. N. Tetterade, the 
leading printer and typefounder of Holland, is 
visiting among printers and printing equipment 
manufacturers throughout the United States. 
Mr. Van der Tuuk is accompanied by his son- 
in-law, K. H. Labohm, also an executive of 
Lettergieterij. 

Mr. Van der Tuuk’s firm represents Intertype 
Corporation in the Netherlands, and it is due 
to his efforts that so many intertypes are in use 
in that country. He has associated with him the 
famous Dutch type designer, S. H. de Roos, 
who designed many well known European faces 
such as Egmont, Erasmus, Grotius, Medieval, 
and numerous others. 


Honors Charles Francis 


The March, 1935, issue of Trade Hints, house 
organ of S. T. Leigh and Company, Ltd., and 
Smith and Miles, Ltd., both of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, is dedicated to Charles Francis, “Dean of 
the American printing industry.’’ The issue 
includes copies of letters between members of 
the Leigh staff and Mr. Francis, who is now 
eighty-seven years of age, and a summary of his 
career as a printer and disciple of ‘Help One 
Another,” which began in Australia. 


Big Private Plant Closed 


The RCA-Victor Company, Camden, New 
Jersey, has discontinued its printing depart- 
ment. Inquiry as to why the move had been 
made brought expressions of opinion that the 
firm decided it was in the business of manu- 
facturing radios, not in the printing business. 

The plant showed good production time, and 
formerly worked two shifts regularly. The 
department employed about 175 people; fifty 
in the composing room, sixty in the pressroom, 
and the balance in the bindery. It was equipped 
with five platen and nine cylinder presses, and 
typecasting equipment. A new horizontal and 
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two new vertical presses were recently instaled 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

A few months ago engineers from various 
supply houses submitted plans for modernizing 
the plant throughout. It is believed that cost of 
the suggested modernization may have hastened 
closing of the department. According to reports, 
not more than $40,000 was realized from sale 
of the equipment, including the large compos- 
ing room. 


Typothetae Honors Richardson 


On May 27 the Cincinnati Typothetae gave a 
dinner in honor of John E. Richardson, of 
Ebbert & Richardson of that city. The occasion, 
his fiftieth anniversary as a master printer. 


Presenter to 
PFoblnGfnglish Richardson 


Yn commemoration of his fiftieth Anniversary 
a5 a master printer in she City of Kincinnati.—- 
as amark of the esteem and affection in which 
he is held by his fellow printers— . > in 
acknowledgement of the untiring and ceaseless 
efforts he has put forth and the unselfish 
and unstinted sacrifices he hasmaie for the 
advancement of the Graphic F7rts. 















Yn appreciation of his sterling 
character and high standing asa cittzen and 
friend they meet at a Dinner in his honor at 
Cincinnati, Ghio on May 27-1935 and subscribe 
their names on the following pages: 





I$$5~ 1935 


Illuminated page from the 
book presented by friends 


President W. H. Krehbiel presented Mr. Rich- 
ardson with a testimonial book, bound in red 
morocco, with leather inlays and gold hand- 
tooling. The book contains, in addition to signa- 
tures of his many trade friends, facsimile pages 
of the first illustrated edition of the Gutenberg 
Bible, printed in Mainz in 1450. Photostated 
copies of the original were hand-illuminated in 
the original colors. Mr. Richardson has been a 
consistent reader of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
about forty years. 


Poster-Stamp Booklet Offered 


The National Poster Stamp Society, 64 East 
Lake Street, Chicago, is distributing a booklet 
“Story of the Poster Stamp”’ to collectors, print- 
ers, and others interested. The cover designs are 
by Fred G. Cooper. The society offers help, 
gratis, on developing of poster-stamp sales. 


Plan Typesetting Derby 


Casper S. Yost, editor of the editorial page 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and Dr. 
Walter Williams, president of the University of 
Missouri and dean of its school of journalism, 
each recently discovered that the other knew 
his case, and felt he still could set a few sticks 
by hand. Challenges flew back and forth, but 
before the typesetting derby can be held, deci- 
sions must be reached as to whether it will be 
held in the home town of Yost or Williams, or 
some neutral point. It is also undecided as to 
whether the contest is to be of the “derby” or 
speed type, or will assume endurance features 
of a marathon. 





Printer Wanted 


Imagine the consternation reigning in th 
rooting section at Sing Sing upon announcemen 
that the ground-gaining, star halfback of th. 
penitentiary football team is about to graduatk 
Their plight is nothing, however, when com- 
pared to the dilemma prevailing in Southern 
Illinois Penitentiary. 

It seems that a newspaper—or perhaps we 
should say an internal house-organ—known as 
Menard Time, was recently launched within the 
prison walls. Selection of a circulation manager 
was no problem for the readers couldn’t escape 
unless armed guards relaxed their vigilance. 
Complete circulation coverage was assured from 
the start. An editorial staff was obtained, but 
the original advertising manager just had to be 
replaced, because the first space contracts he 
brought in were said to have featured trinkets 
such as jimmies, bullet-proof vests and slightly 
used machine guns. But a printer—that was 
something else again. 

Printers evidently are law-abiding citizens, or 
at least stay in circulation, for when noses were 
counted within the walls only one printer could 
be found in the entire institution. Sole respon- 
sibility for locking up each issue of the new 
paper rested on his shoulders, but alas, there 
came a day when the following advertisement 
appeared in Menard Time: 

“Printer Wanted—Liberal reward to any 
sheriff for the capture of one printer. Must be 
experienced in setting type, locking up and job 
work, Willing worker to work in I. S. P. print 
shop at Menard. Present printer expects release 
due to parole. This applies to sheriffs only. No 
questions asked.” 

Warden Sullivan of the Minnesota peniten- 
tiary at Stillwater, reports that few printers ever 
are incarcerated there. Only two are confined 
at present, and one is so old he is about to 
retire from the prison printshop. Convicts are 
wondering what is going to happen to the 
Prison Mirror if the other is released. 


New Trade-Mark Designed 


A campaign to introduce the ‘Milton Paper 
Men,”’ new trade-mark of the Milton Paper 
Company, New York City, is under way. The 
mark shows two figures cut out of paper, carry- 
ing sample sheets and price lists under their 
arms, with legs crossed to form a capital “M.” 


Publishing House Moves 


The Free Methodist Publishing House and 
The Light and Life Press have moved their 
plants from Chicago to Winona Lake, Indiana, 
long known as an ideal conference place. 


Codperative Advertising Planned 


A meeting of the entire printing-equipment 
industry and trade will be held on June 5 to 
decide on its participation in a proposed coép- 
erative promotional program designed to pre- 
sent Advertising’s message to the public. 

A broadside was recently mailed to every 
newspaper in the country outlining the proposed 
campaign. The first 1,068 replies showed 98.5 
per cent approval of the basic idea. A policy 
committee representing various national associ- 
ations in the advertising and publishing field is 
actively working on the copy presentation. 

According to an announcement from Joseph 
T. Mackey, treasurer of the National Printing 
Equipment Association, the movement has 
now developed to a point where it is hoped the 
plan will be carried through on a scale com- 
mensurate with its importance. 
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Plan Big Advertising Powwow 


Practically every chieftain tribe and clan of 
the advertising profession is preparing for a trek 
to the Mid West for a big powwow; the 31st 
annual convention of the Advertising Federation 
of America, to be held at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, June 9-12. Departmental meetings 
held in conjunction with the convention will be 
sponsored by the following organizations: Agri- 
cultural Publishers’ Association, American Com- 
munity Advertising Association, Club Activities 
Conference, Direct Mail Adveértising Associa- 
tion, Engineering Advertisers’ Association, the 
Agate Club, Advertising Managers Club of Chi- 
cago, National Association of Broadcasters, 
Premium Advertising Association of America, 


Association, to be held in conjunction with the 
convention, June 11-12. Publishers may attend 
even though they are not members of the associ- 
ation, although admission to sessions will be by 
badge identification only. 


Handling Customer Complaints 


The Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, One 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has issued a 
thirty-five-page study describing “Methods of 
Handling Customer Complaints.” 

The bulletin describes methods of forestall- 
ing complaints, attitude towards complaints, the 
routine procedure, forms and records used in 
handling complaints by mail or in the field, the 
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Members of The Printing Arts Association, Columbus, Ohio, gather in the plant of the A. E. Krauss Print Shop 
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Dedicate New Columbus Plant 


A novel and interesting meeting of printers 
was sponsored by The Printing Arts Association 
of Columbus, Ohio, on the occasion of its most 
recent quarterly meeting, held on the evening of 
May 13, 1935. 

The association held its meeting in the new 
business home of the A. E. Krauss Print Shop, 
at 240 South Third Street, Columbus. The 
plant is owned by A. E. (Ad) Krauss, who for 
many years has been active in various phases of 
printers’ association work. Mr. Krauss is a for- 
mer president of the Seventh Zone Typothetae 
Federation, and was a member of the board of 
directors of the former Seventh Zone Regional 
Code Administrative Agency while it functioned. 





for their regular quarterly meeting, and to formally dedicate the new business location of a fellow member 


the Sales Promotion Division National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, National Newspaper 
Promotion Association, Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, the Public Utilities 
Advertising Association. 

Host committees on publicity, tours, enter- 
tainment, attendance, represent the Chicago 
Federated Advertising Clubs, composed of the 
following: Advertising Agency Club of Chi- 
cago, Advertising Managers’ Club of Chicago, 
Advertising Typographers’ Association, Agate 
Club, Art Directors’ Club, Chicago Business 
Papers Association, Chicago Circulation Round 
Table, Chicago Financial Advertisers’ Associa- 
tion, Direct Mail Club, Dotted Line Club of 
the Associated Business Papers, the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ Association, General Group, 
Mail Advertisers’ Service Association, Women’s 
Advertising Club. 

Reduced fare ‘certificate plan’ coupons may 
be obtained from station agents in most cities; 
fare and one-third, usable for the return trip 
until June 15. Registration fee, “combination 
plan,” covering badge, banquet, two general 
session luncheons, and “Chicago Night,” $12; 
Pay-as-you-go” plan, for same events, $15. 

Linwood I. Noyes, president of the Ironwood 
‘Michigan) Globe, has invited all daily news- 

‘per publishers in the Middle West to attend 

€ spring meeting of the Inland Daily Press 


silent complaint, and allowing customers to set- 
tle their own complaints. While the methods 
described are used by manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers in lines other than printing, 
most of the procedures shown are applicable to 
various lines of business. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained without charge by writing to 
the Policyholders Service Bureau. 


Intertype Moves Coast Office 


The San Francisco office of the Intertype Cor- 
poration, formerly located at 152 Fremont 
Street, has moved to new and larger quarters 
at 500 Sansome Street. According to Milton J. 
Durand, genial manager of the western office, 
the new. location is closer to the city’s printing 
center, and will provide more adequate dis- 
play space for the company’s recent inventions 
and improvements. 


Taylor Assumes New Duties 


Don H. Taylor, former assistant executive 
vice-president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, has now assumed his new 
duties as executive vice-president of the associa- 
tion, and Code Director for the 16th Zone. He 
succeeds L. R. Watkins, who resigned to become 
vice-president of the National Electrotype Com- 
pany. Mr. Taylor will also continue as secretary 
of the Printers League. 





For the past twenty years his plant has been 
located at 30 East Broad Street. The new loca- 
tion includes a daylight plant, with considerably 
more floor space than was available in the for- 
mer one. The added space lends itself readily to 
his plans for future development. 

The fact that printers of Columbus joined in 
dedication of his new business home is in itself 
a splendid tribute to Mr. Krauss, and indicates 
the presence of a fine codperative spirit in the 
city. Friendly get-to-gether meetings such as this 
dedication gathering should do as much or 
more to promote codperation among printers as 


did the Code. 


Wins Against Shopping News 


The Charles City (Iowa) Daily Press has 
just won an Iowa State Supreme Court deci- 
sion against the Intelligencer Printing Company 
of that city, marking the end of a legal battle 
that began with a temporary injunction and 
worked its way up through the lower courts. 
The Daily Press is reported to have purchased, 
in 1929, the subscription list and good will of a 
semi-weekly paper issued by the printing com- 
pany. According to terms in the contract the 
latter was not to publish a newspaper in the 
city for fifteen years, but in 1933 started publi- 
cation of a shopping news. A temporary injunc- 
tion was obtained after the first issue appeared, 
followed by a permanent injunction and appeals. 
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Missouri Honors Walter Williams 


The state legislature of Missouri a few days ago 
adopted a resolution praising Walter Williams 
for his lifetime of service and regretting that ill 
health forced him to resign as president of the 
state university. He retains his office as dean of 
the school of journalism. 

It is reported that the resolution honoring 
Williams was the first time in the history of 
Missouri that a university president was recog- 
nized in that way by the legislature. 

A typesetting contest is to be held in the 
near future between Dr. Williams and Caspar 
S. Yost, editor of the editorial page of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrai. Williams learned to set 
type in Booneville and Yost in Lebanon. It has 
not been decided which town will be the scene 
of the contest. 


Linotype Advances John L. Davis 


Many friends of John L. Davis in the terri- 
tory served by the New Orleans Agency of the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company will be pleased 
to learn that he has been appointed manager 
to succeed the late Fred W. Bott. 

Mr. Davis, for the last two years was assis- 
tant manager of the agency, and was chosen for 
that important position by Mr. Bott. He received 
sound training in agency management from his 
widely known and esteemed predecessor, who 
spent many years in the territory. 

Mr. Davis is a practical printer and operator 
of many years’ experience. Apprenticeship began 
in his native South Carolina with the New- 
berry Observer, and was completed with the 
Newberry Herald and News, where he learned 
to operate a linotype, and rounded out his 
knowledge of printing methods. 

With his trade well in hand, he left New- 
berry to work as an operator for several large 
newspapers and printing plants in various parts 
of the South, but the Palmetto state soon drew 
him back and he joined the mechanical staff 


JOHN L. DAVIS 


of the Columbia State, where he served for ten 
years. He was later foreman, then mechanical 
superintendent of the Columbia Record. 

During the World War, he served as state 
director in South Carolina for the United States 
Employment Service, and following the war 
filled executive positions in the field of voca- 
tional education for the Government. 

He joined the linotype organization ten 
years ago, and has represented the company in 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. In 1933 he was made assistant manager 
of the New Orleans agency, the position he 
continued to fill until his latest promotion. 


Cromwell Paper Enlarging Plant 


The Cromwell Paper Company, Chicago, has 
broken ground for a large addition to its pres- 
ent plant. President Joseph Weil recently 
announced purchase of the site immediately 
south of the present building at 4801 South 
Whipple Street. The completed addition will 
provide a 400-foot frontage. The site is 250 
feet deep and has spur-track facilities. The new 
structure will conform architecturally to the 
present building. 

The addition will be equipped to manufac- 
ture several new products in the Cromwell line, 
including a recently patented traveling tympan 
device, reported to have been enthusiastically 
received by large-run printing plants due to 
the greatly increased number of impressions 
made possible by its use. 


Educators Plan Strong Program 


Program plans have been completed for the 
Fourteenth Annual Conference on Printing 
Education, to be held June 24, 25 and 26, at 
the Wentworth Institute, Boston. 

The tentative program, as shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for May, when completed 
showed thirty-seven speakers on topics of unus- 
ually timely interest to both printers and edu- 
cators. The opening session, beginning at 10.00 
a. m., June 24, will stress educational move- 
ments of interest to printers. 

The second session will be devoted to annual 
reviewing of the Tileston and Hollingsworth 
Calendar, by Harry L. Gage, vice-president, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, followed by 
discussion from the floor. 

Program activities on following days include 
consideration of teaching problems and experi- 
ence, inspection visits and sightseeing, annual 
conference dinner, development of new printing 
processes, illustrative photography, present-day 
type and typography, plans for next year’s work, 
plans for Printing Education Week in 1936. 
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Stalwart members of Cincinnati Club of Printing House Craftsmen who work overtime without pay preparing for the international convention in August 
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To Lecture on Journalism 


Hartley E. Jackson, advisory typographic 
designer of the Stanford University Press, has 
been appointed lecturer in journalism at Stan- 
ford University. He will teach the course in 
Mechanics of Publishing and have charge of the 
type laboratory. Mr. Jackson has a long career 
as a typographical designer in San Francisco, 
conducting for several years the Metropolitan 
Press, a typographic service for Pacific Coast 
advertisers and advertising agencies. He served 
as a director of the San Francisco Advertising 
Club, and as supervising director of the San 
Francisco Better Business Bureau. He has been 
interested in the educational aspects of typogra- 
phy, being connected at various times with the 
University of California Extension Division, the 
Pacific Coast Craftsmen, and the Menlo Junior 
College, as an instructor and speaker. 


Celebrate Silver Jubilee 


Kenrick & Jefferson, Ltd., the world-famous 
printer (80,000 customers), of West Brom- 
wich, England, did its share towards making 
Great Britain’s recent king’s silver jubilee cele- 
bration a festive occasion, with a full week of 
entertainment and special events. At least 6,000 
relatives and friends of K & J employes visited 
the huge factories and offices, which were spe- 
cially decorated for the occasion. Tea was served 
and souvenirs were provided for all visitors. 
Loud speakers were instaled in various depart- 
ments to provide music, and motion pictures 
were taken inside and outside the factories dur- 
ing special receptions for distinguished guests 
who attended these events. 

One of the souvenirs used by K & J to show 
how its organization is helping the cause of 
beauty in commerce, and efficiency in business, is 
an article reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
The story shows and describes the firm’s enor- 
mous factories, time-saving production methods 
and wide-spread sales organization. The reprint, 
done in two colors with characteristic K & J 
artistry, reproduces the article in full. Cover of 
the folder is shown in the center column above, 
with a view of the plant interior shown below. 
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Cover of two-color folder, 54 by 8!/2 inches, 
designed and printed by Kenrick & Jefferson, 


Ltd., world-famed firm, West Bromwich, England 


On the inside front cover has been repro- 
duced a comment of the American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corporation, which says, in part: 
“One of the most interesting stories we ever 
read about any printing plant is in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July.” 


Intertype Earnings Gain 


Intertype Corporation not only showed a 
profit in 1934, after two years of operation at a 
loss, but reports continued expansion of earn- 
ings in a quarterly consolidated statement of 
operations showing estimated net profits of 
$57,544.20 for the first three months of 1935; 
an increase of $16,654.94 over the same period 
a year ago. 
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View inside huge printing plant of Kenrick & Jefferson, in England, where for the period of a week 


-oncurrent with the silver jubilee celebration for King George V. visitors were dined and entertained 











Convention Rail Fares Reduced 


Readers who plan to attend the first annual 
conference of the Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau, June 20-21, Hotel Gibson and Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, may 
obtain reduced fare convention certificates 
(round trip for one and one-third of regular 
one-way rate) by writing to the Graphic Arts 
Division, American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 

Program plans, announced in our May issue, 
have been completed and include arrangements 
for registration of delegates, entertainment, 
inspection trips and technical sessions in addi- 
tion to the formal program. 

The opening session begins at 9:30 a. m., 
June 20, at the Hotel Gibson, with Bureau 
Chairman Arthur C. Jewett presiding. Principal 
speakers include Charles Clarkson, vice-presi- 
dent, and Dr. A. E. Gessler, research director, 
International Printing Ink Corporation, New 
York City; Arthur C. Hardy, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston; Edward 
Epstean, The Walker Engraving Company, New 
York City; George L. Welp, former art direc- 
tor, The Blackman Company; E. W. Palmer, 
National Graphic Arts Code Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Prof. R. F. Reed, University of 
Cincinnati; Lewis Kantrowitz, technical direc- 
tor, Government Printing Office; Hon. George 
H. Carter, former Public Printer of the United 
States, and assistant to the president, Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia; 
A. Mertle, of G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Speakers will describe latest developments in 
color research, fundamental research in graphic 
arts, lithographic research and developments, 
the recent photomechanical developments, with 
discussions or papers on precision plate making, 
high-speed newspaper printing, newspaper first- 
impression offset, color measuring devices, 
paper and its relation to printing. 

Formal sessions will conclude with a meet- 
ing and dinner for Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau Committees at close of the second day. 

A registration fee of $2.00 for non-members 
will entitle registrant to individual member- 
ship, reports and publications. Entertainment 
will include a luncheon at the Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel, dinner of the A. S. M. E., inspec- 
tion trips to local newspaper, book, paper, ink, 
and lithographing plants, and luncheon at the 
University of Cincinnati. 


Type Face Board Meets 


The National Board on Printing Type Faces 
met in New York City, on May 3, with repre- 
sentatives of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, Art Directors Club, Society of Typo- 
graphic Arts (Chicago), United Typothetae of 
America, Advertising Typographers of America. 

The following type faces were approved and 
recommended to the printing industry: In the 
flat serif group, Egmont, issued by the Conti- 
nental Typefounders Association and the Inter- 
type Corporation. In the sans serif group, 
Orplid, a three-dimension type imported by 
Continental; and Umbra, issued by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. 

The board commended Continental Type- 
founders Association and the Intertype Corpora- 
tion for coéperating in bringing out Egmont so 
that it will be known on the machines, as well 
as by hand, under the same name. 

The board expects to make an announcement 
in the near future that will, in its estimation, be 
an innovation in the graphic arts field. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 





SINCE adoption of the electrotypers’ code all 
electrotypes are being furnished eleven points 
thick, which is standard height for use with 
metal base. This change, coupled with higher 
prices for wood-mounted electrotypes, indicates 
that metal base is being employed wherever 
electrotypes are found, and that its use is no 
longer confined to process work and long runs. 
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New Sterling toggle shells 


‘The present expanding use of metal base 
will be stimulated through introduction of Ster- 
ling toggle shells, announced by the Printing 
Machinery Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
new toggle shells include a 3 by 3 pica size 
made from steel; a 6 by 6 and an 8 by 8 pica 
size made from cast iron. Each is designed for 
use with small sectional base, monotype, or 
other types of quad base, and permits use of 
Sterling toggle hooks for holding and register- 
ing plates (the same hook many printers now 
use with semi-steel toggle base). Use of the 
toggle hook and new shells with any of the 
plate-mounting methods mentioned makes avail- 
able to printers all the advantages of toggle 
register hooks, according to the manufacturer. 
Literature is now being prepared and may be 
obtained from the Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, direct or in care of this magazine. 


A NEW, electrically driven roller fan for all 
high-speed automatic presses has just been 
placed on the market by the New Products 
Division, American Type Founders. ATF Roller 





New type electric roller fan 


Fan assemblies consist of nine-inch motor- 
driven fans, applicable by use of brackets to 
Style B, No. 1, and No. 2 Kelly Presses. A 
pedestal mounting ts provided to adapt the fan 
to many other styles of high-speed automatic 
presses. The fan is designed to provide an inex- 
pensive and effective unit for cooling compo- 
sition rollers during hot summer months. 

It is said to be sturdy, well ventilated, with 
generous bearing surfaces to withstand long- 
hour service required on presses. Each is sup- 
plied with ten feet of cord and rubber molded 
plug, is easily attached and provides adjustment 
for position. The pedestal unit may be placed 
in any convenient location. 
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THE REYNOLDS METAL ComMPaNny has issued 
an instruction manual showing how to print on 
foil. It covers selection of proper inks or print- 
ing vehicles, with instructions on use of driers 
or varnish; types of plates to be used on both 
face and reverse side of paper-backed metal 
foils; handling of stock, slipsheeting, racking 
and drying; proper press speeds. Copies of the 
booklet may be obtained without charge from 
the Reynolds Metal Company, direct or in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW swatch book of pyroxylin binding 
fabrics has been issued by the Peerless Roll Leaf 
Company, the exclusive distributers of Perma- 
tex binding fabrics to the bookbinding trades. 
The swatch includes all standard finishes and 
colors carried in stock, and shows a number of 
special grains and colors made up on 250-yard 
orders. A limited number is available to print- 
ers and binders, and may be obtained from 
any of the various Peerless offices direct or in 
care of this magazine. 


ANOTHER type of slot has been added to the 
Challenge slotting attachment for use on Chal- 
lenge paper-drilling machines. The new slot is 
straight on one side and angling on the other, 
and can be made without drilling a hole to 
guide the slotting knife. 

This type of slot is used where a sheet has 
been perforated and the customer wants sheets 
to tear at the perforated line without the care 
usually required to start the tearing operation 
at either edge. 

The only additional cost for including this 
operation is purchase of a special knife. The 
manufacturer advises that since the new slotting 
knife does not attach to the paper-drilling 
spindle, inadvertent starting of the motor causes 
no trouble and does not endanger the operator. 
Further information regarding the attachment 
may be obtained from Challenge Machinery 
Company, direct or in care of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


‘““MoRTISES ARE EASY,” is the title of a new 
illustrated folder that describes monotype cut- 
mounting materials, prepared to show mono- 
type users how to use the product of their 
machines more effectively. One _ illustration 
shows plates mounted on giant caster furniture 
with square register hooks. Others show how 
mortised cuts may be positioned around type 
that is held in place by spacing material which 
also serves as a base. Illustrations on the inside 
spread of the folder are unique, in that half- 
tones were made direct from type pages, with- 
out interposition of the usual photograph. 
Copies of the folder may be obtained from Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEw accessory for proof presses of Van- 
dercook & Sons is to be known as the Handy 
lockup bar. It is designed to provide a secure, 
instantaneous lockup for either type or cuts, and 
lies across the press bed below the level of ink- 
ing rollers or impression cylinders. The bar is 
equipped with an eccentric locking mechanism, 
operated by a lever projecting from a slot in one 
side. A single movement of the lever locks or 
unlocks the bar. Illustrated circular may be 
obtained by writing to Vandercook & Sons, 
direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





ABOUT TWO months ago The Bauer Type 
Foundry, of New York City, introduced its 
Gillies Gothic Bold, and is now bringing out 
a Gillies Gothic Light face, which it is believed 
will considerably increase the application possi- 
bilities of the design. The light face, particularly 
in smaller sizes, is reported so natural and so 
near an approach to hand-writing that it can be 
used for text matter. The series is considered a 
splendid medium for newspaper reproduction. 


Gil lies Gothic, a 
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According to E. Leipprand, vice-president of the 
corporation, both weights are now available in 
sizes from 18- to 84-point. Specimens of the two 
weights are shown herewith. Specimen sheets 
showing the full range of sizes may be obtained 
from The Bauer Type Foundry, direct or in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BELIEVING that the vogue for condensed 
types is just beginning, the American Type 
Founders has completed a new, condensed flat- 


~~ TOWER 


A Stymie Companion 


While this new type is really a condensed 
version of Stymie, the name Tower was chosen 
because, in addition to being a companion type, 
it has a distinctive character of its own. Sug- 
gested uses include headings for catalogs and 
other printed matter, or for the body of an 
entire advertisement. Tower is made in one 
weight and nine sizes from twelve to seventy- 
two point. Specimen sheets may be obtained 
from American Type Founders direct, or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BASKERVILLE BOLD is now available in the 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 point sizes, according to 
Intertype Corporation. The fourteen point is 
shown herewith: 


THIS paragraph is set in 
14 Point Baskerville Bold 
1234567890 1234567890 


Other recent developments include larger 
sizes of Beton Extra Bold which is now ready 
in the eighteen- and twenty-four point sizes. 
Intertype Beton Extra Bold is a reproduction 
of the same face as introduced in this country 
by the Bauer Type Foundry. The twenty-four- 
point size is shown: 


24 Pt. Beton 
Extra Bold 


Among the faces recently cut for use in 
connection with the firm’s new composing 
stick attachment are forty-eight and sixty point 
Vogue in both light and bold face. Specimen 
sheets may be obtained by writing the Intertype 
Corporation, either direct or in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
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No! This is nota cash-register. It’s the keyboard 


of anew Linotype. And it’s ringing up profits for a fellow who thought 


there could never a 


gain be any money in printing. 


Linotype Estienne 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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The Inland. Printer 


J. L. FRAZIER, Manager 
Published monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Volume 95 June, 1935 Number 3 


THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Ss 1 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.——As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


NEW ROUTER and Type High Planer, by Hammond, price $96.00; guar- 
anteed five vears. Here's what you've been looking for. HAMMOND 

MASHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 

MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St.. New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Closing down our private printing plant; 3 S-1 Harris two 
color presses, 3 Gordons, 2 electric cutters, 2 multigraphs. Phone: 

Monroe 2148, Chicago. C 857 

FOR SALE—Murphy sealer, old style, good condition; has trade-in value 
$700, sacrifice for $150. C 853 


FOR SALE—3S50-inch Seybold ‘‘Dayton”’ cutter. C 821 




















FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 

RaITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 

HUNTER-PENROSE, Lrp., 109 Farrington Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEX. CowaN & Sons (Limited), General Agents,” Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street. Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY Housg, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. ; 

TOMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





BINDERY MAN, competent on Cleveland and Dexter folders, blank book 
and edition forwarding, finishing. and stamping, desires position as 
bookbinder or working foreman. C 763 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Practical printer: over 20 years as 
foreman in Chicago, handling $850,000 gross yearly; publications, cat- 
alogs, commercial. C 818 





Executives 





NEW YORK CITY EXECUTIVE of high standing for twenty years is 

anxious to locate a permanent position in smaller surroundings: fore- 
man of large composing room, superintendent or manager of complete 
plant; he will forego previous earnings of $100.00-$150.00 for ‘“Shomey” 
atmosphere; his experience is very varied, but his specialty is fine prini- 
ing and typography; age 43; protestant. C 856 








ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 









Managers and Superintendents 





GENERAL OR SALES MANAGER, at present vice president in charge of 
sales in one of the largest plants in the South, wishes change: a prac- 
tical printer with several years’ managerial experience. C 826 
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Pressroom 
WORKING FOREMAN, over twenty years’ experience in Chicago plants, Z 
ROI JIGH HAND] ING capable of getting results, seeks position in shop doing medium and a 
high-grade black or color work: go anywhere. C 854 # 


Doesn’t shorten the lives of pads made with 





Proofroom 








PROOFREADER, woman, desires position; experienced all classes proof- 


reading in both large and small shops; capable of taking charge small 
A DING proofroom and with front office experience; has been constantly em- 
ployed. C 855 
PROOFREADER wants position: M.A. degree: five years’ experience in 
first-class shops, one year as monotype keyboard operator: non-union. 
6 C 858 


THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, II. 























They withstand harder service than pads usually receive. 





Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


New York City 





15 Vandewater Street 









































Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRiP GAUGES 


Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 







QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c¢ set of 3. 





any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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For speedy, dependable service on Howard Bond—its complete range of 14 
practical colors besides whiter-than-snow white color—six finishes—standard 


weights and sizes with envelopes to match... 


call your nearest 


HOWARD BOND DISTRIBUTOR 


Allentown, Pa, ............ Kemmerer Paper Co. 
FAM OMe siaaseccucenas Louisville Paper Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. ........ Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. .......... Chas. W. Beers & Co. 
Bees. Ts Va. os ccvcccccnves Stephens & Co. 

ee “dere wkeers Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

RS weeeeceseeaues Andrews Paper Co. 
Ag ee ye John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.Gen. Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 
Buffalo, N. Y. ............R. H. Thompson Co. 
Chrartatte:. Me Ge. oo. ces ccc Virginia Paper Co. 
Gem wciccccoccuscnns Midland Paper Co. 
NL Serer one Moser Paper Co. 
Chicago, II!., Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Cleveland, Ohio........ The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio..The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio....The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Concord, N. H. .........John Carter & Co., Inc. 
a, ere Peterson Paper Co. 
Dayton, Ohio........ The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Decatar, 0. ........ The Decatur Paper House 
Detroit, Mich. ......... Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
Duluth, Minn, ..Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Bo > ae Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Grand Rapids, Mich....Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 
Great Falls, Mont., Carpenter Paper Co. of Montana 
Hateishurg, Pa. .......<... Donaldson Paper Co. 
Hartford, Conn. ........ John Carter & Co., Inc. 
GMI MBO oie casscconccas Judd Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........C, P. Lesh Paper Co. 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Kalamazoo Sta. Co. (Tablets) 
Lansing, Mich. .......0.:. Weissinger Paper Co. 
Long Beach, Calif. ...... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles, Calif. ..... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
EON ON: oc cccacacus Louisville Paper Co. 
Medford, Ore. .......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Memphis, Tenn. ............ Louisville Paper Co. 
Miami, Fla. ........ Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 


New York City........ H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
New York City...........-+- Baldwin Paper Co. 
New York City....Blake-Butler Paper Co., Inc. 
New York City.......... F. W. Anderson & Co. 
New York City........... Schlosser Paper Corp. 
New York City....... H. & J. Shapiro Co., Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ...Power City Paper Corp. 
Oakland, Calif. ......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Omaha, Nebr. .......sccccee Marshall Paper Co. 
Paterson, N. J. .....Paterson Card & Paper Co. 
Ca eer John C. Streibich Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Philadelphia Card & Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa......Satterthwaite-Cobaugh Co. 
Pheonix, Ariz. .......0.. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pimeeres, Fa. .....-5-- Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PORE GES <cetcesscccces Andrews Paper Co. 
Portiand, Ore, .......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Providence, R. |.......--+00- Andrews Paper Co. 
Providence, R. I. .......John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. .......---cee- Virginia Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. ...........R. M. Myers & Co. 
Sacramento, Calif. ....... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Salem, Ore. ...... ooo Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Diego, Calif. ........ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco, Calif. ....Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Gam Jose, Calif, «0.05. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Schenectady, N. Y. .....Beck Paper Corporation 
Seattle, Wash. .......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pe a ero Sioux City Paper Co. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. .......Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
Spokane, Wash., Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Springfield, Mass. ........... Andrews Paper Co. 


Vanes Bie cccccccs Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Toledo, Ohio....The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 

Misdedeneacenueuas Barber Ellis Company 
CW eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Vancouver, B. C. .........-. Columbia Paper Co. 
Vietatia, B. Gu. ccc ccsccees Columbia Paper Co. 
Washingt D. C., Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 





....J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
New Haven, Conn. ..... John Carter & Co., Inc. 
New Haven, Conn. .......... Andrews Paper Co. 
Mew Work Clty... ...5.4.. J. E. Linde Paper Co. 


West Carrollton, 0., American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
Westfield, Mass., Old Colony Envelope Co. (Env.) 
Sl a eerrererer rs Barkwell Paper Co. 
Yakima, Wash. ......... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


EXPORT MANAGERS, AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 


LOCAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 


Amsterdam, Holland ...............00. G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Antwerp, Belgium................... Papeteries Anversoises 


Batavia (Dutch East Indies)........... G. H. 


Buhrmann’s 


The Hague, Holland................... G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Osaka and Tokio, Japan... ....... Frazar & Co., N. Y. C. 


NIM UMM a cialis nacenscsnscckanuawes ves 


Messrs. Priéux 


MU EEN kecaceicaacacadccuns Messrs, Luigi Trossarello 


Kenya Colony, British E. Africa........ G. 


H. Buhrmann’s 


Uganda Protectorate, British E. Africa..G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Tanganyika Territory, British E. Africa.G. H. Buhrmann’s 
Zanzibar, British E. Africa............ G. H. Buhrmann’s 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 


WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR THE NEW 


HOWARD PORTFOLIO 


Compare It! Tear It! Test It! and You will Specify It! 
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Buyers Gu ide 





List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 











Air Conditi and Humidifying S 














Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 











B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Artists and Steel Engravers 





LOUIS CHAVEZ, artists and steel engravers extraordinary. Trade-mark 
designers. 107 South Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 





PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘‘The Measure of Success” and ‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 





Bronzing Machines 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO.. general offices, 1874 9. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago. Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 





Printers’ Supplies 





—_ TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





Printing Presses 





THE “BARMA” high-speed flat bronzer operates with any press. 
BARMA SALES AGENCY, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Cal. d S and Cal d Pads 








THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment: the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 





PRINTERS—Big profit; sell calendars. Many beautiful samples, large 
selection. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6541 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 











Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, neutralizers, humidizers. UTIL- 
ITY HEATER CO., 239 Center Street, New York City. 





Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf" chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equip For Sale 








FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 





Emb i & 


& a 








a EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 


5% 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Envelope Presses 





POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 





Lithographers 





MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH .CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Commercial and color lithographers. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG CO.. 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 





Package Tying Machines 





THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, original de- 

signs in type and decorative material—the greatest output and most 
complete selection. Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Deal- 
ers in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 27 Con- 
gress St.: New York, 104-12 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner 
Cherry St.: Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.; Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.: Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 2135 
Pine St., corner of 22d.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.: Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.; Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South; Denver, 1351 Stout St.; Los Angeles, 222-26 S. Los Angeles St.; 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.: Portland, 47 Fourth St.; Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.; Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.: Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W 


BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bedoni, Beton, Trafton Script, Weiss, Phyllis and Atrax. Stocked with: 
Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders 
Co., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West 
Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md.; James H. Holt, Inc., 261 Court 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Stude- 
baker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Com- 
pany Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas. 








CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, Goudy Village 
Foundry types, printers’ equipment and composing room supplies. Rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Job 
and pony job font specialists. Stock electrotypes. Write for catalog. 
Wire 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
























STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes enone Easy 


tiniest or melting ly wet it, attach to tympan and let press run 
~ Shee 5% oe ee wast ER <aenn pee " 
each package. 


THE INLAND PI PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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DISCOVERY BOND (Solka content) is victorious on four decisive counts. Tremendous 
Strength—Laboratory tests prove Discovery Bond is stronger and more resistant to wear 
than was ever before possible in bond papers except.at a much higher price. Air-Dried Cockle 
Finish—Its beautiful finish and refinement meet every qualification for the finest business and 
professional stationery. Solka Fibre—Our skilled engineers have developed Discovery Bond 


from SOLKA, the new highly purified cellulose, producing a sheet with the appearance and 





characteristics of rag-content bond. Low Price—Actually it meets the highest requirements— 
at a price below any rag-content bond. Discovery Bond comes in beautiful blue-white and 
six distinctive colors—with envelopes to match. Write for Sample Book. 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


- Discovery BonbD 


(SOLKA CONTENT) 
THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO. 






Send me a sample book of DISCOVERY BOND showing printed, engraved and lithographed letterhead: specimens. 

q IM CARISE pf oe PS Ness oe PA I ae RN A ee NR see OM ees al tele oe HABE a eae rt ee 
: RAR INaD e d  Le Mceae ” S ae is UTE Va. 5 Cae Nar Ne I sc ye a a De fe Ee Oo I RIC oh eager Me Seater a Sa ie Sheva ae a eT 
' ree 1 cet Ra Renee we As ss OS css RAE earch HS BO AA Te SP ae SUR IP Pee ad fab ad vebaPE,  e CRE EOIN ae. no ade on rt aS 
i (Please attach to your business stationery) IP-6-35 
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\F 
Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 

Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye- 
letting, numbering, etc. 

Once through the press completes the job. 


yout pictits 


When you use Goes Selling Helps on a job, 
you make a DOUBLE profit. You make your 
regular profit on the over-printing, plus a SUB- 
STANTIAL profit on the Selling Helps them- 
selves. All of Goes Selling Helps are priced at 
List Prices which yield the Printer a handsome 
profit. SO «eee 


New Era Mfg. Company —|_ Ses Sno Hele ee Helps at 





ising Coupons @ Folders A 
375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jerse evertone: Pyceuppahes every opportunity. If you have no 
: Jersey Pi ciacha pecan sey Ra samples... write for them today. 


Exclusive Selling Agents: 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 


Pictures @ Calendar Pads @ 
Monthly Advertising Services 
Goes Business Builders 


eet cen tates” §— Goes Lithographing Company 


aT 35 West Olst Street, Chicago » » 47K Warren Street, New York 







































Manufactured by 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
W E ij ! J te American Type Founders Sales Corp. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
NUMB ER ! N G MACH I he ES Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, 








Brooklyn New York 


















GROVE’S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


BODONI 
AND GARAMOND 






are the vogue today. 
We have both faces in 
all weights. Write us. 


STERLING 
TYPE FOUNDRY 


Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 










Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 

Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

































Responsible 
MEN WANTED 


The Inland Printer has openings 
for subscription salesmen in de- 
sirable territories. 

Exclusive agency guaranteed to 
those we select. 

Only clean-cut, responsible men 
need apply. Send three business 
references and an outline of 
your experience. 


Apply subscription manager. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





















Qyw’ Ma Ler set Quo 


NO SLIP SHEETING! NO WAXING! NO INK DUUTURING! 
You'll never be troubled again with ink offset or smudging if you equip 
your presses with the Paasche ‘‘No Offset’’ Process. Get the facts by 


. 4 . sending for descriptive booklet. 
QD usche birbrush te 1905-21 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
















"ELECTROMATIC’ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
+++++ SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


ule THE SAWMAKER 
7a Se Ww, wy Soke) 






















Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 







MakLtyre rounpry 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Quadhole Base 


















\_ Tel. Harrison 5643 


** Guaranteed Mach 


SPECIAL 


FIRST SEE IF) 


REBUILT MACHINERY \#°o°o° 


ind & ' Complete line of modern profit producing ma- RALCO 
chines comparable only with new. The wisdom i. 


of buying from us—NOW— is obvious. 
ines for Immediate Delivery * * 
YLINDERS 


. . AUTOMATICS: MISCELLANEOUS 
by all the leading printers through- PP tg Two Colae Michles 56” to 70” Power euttor—all stand 
° . ° ‘py ngle color Miehles, all sizes ar es and sizes 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List Pa yp Kell Babeock and Premiers Cutters and creasers 
0. fan ellys NOTE—Feeders and exten-  Stitchers 
No. 4 Miehle auto - sion deliveries for above, if Folders 
matic Units desired Patent base 


1-6/0 Twocolor Miehle; 70 inch: with Dexter 
suction pile feeder and extension delivery. 


On ANY MACHINERY requirements—get our prices. 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Cc Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S,DEARBORNST. 225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Tel, Hancock 3115 { 
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Why It Will Pay You to Use 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
press drives and control 





G-E Type M motor for individual drive 
on job presses—compact, economical 
to operate, dependab 


Typical G-E preset-speed 
a-c. controller — General Electric manu- 
factures a complete line of controllers 
for every type of press 















G-E remote-operated 
preset-speed controller, which per- 
mits preset-speed selection from a 
master switch located on the press— 
especially suitable for offset presses 
large color presses : 









Typical G-E_ pedes- 
‘tal-type preset-speed 
controller for job 
presses, folders, an 
wire stitchers— sim- 
ple, convenient, and 
efficient 





Master switch formount- © 


ing on press—for use 
with G-E remote-operat- 
ed preset-speed controtl- 
ler shown at left 








BETTER PRESS WORK 


General Electric—working in close co-operation 
with press manufacturers — carefully matches its 
electric drives and control to the ent hi 
of individual presses. As a result, you can be 
sure of getting the highest possible grade of 
press performance by using G-E drives and con- 
trol on your presses. 


G-E preset speed controllers provide easy 
regulation of press speeds for different classes of 
work. After stops or slowdowns, the press returns 
to a preset speed. Other features are high start- 
ing torque, and slowdown speeds of 25 to 
30 per cent. : 

' 


GREATER RELIABILITY 


G-E motors and control—built to rigid standards 
of quality—give dependable, continuous service, 
and help to eliminate the many costly break- 
downs that result from the use of obsolete or 
poorly constructed equipment. G-E press-drive 
equipment has proved its reliability in thousands 
of book and job plants. 


Correct design and sturdy construction mean that 
~ G-E equipment will give you extra-long service 
at low maintenance. G-E press drives, matched 
to the individual presses in your plant, utilize 
efficiently all the power you pay for. 


Get these advantages for your plant by mak- 
ing sure that your presses are equipped with 
G-E drives and control. Investigate, also, Gen- 
eral Electric’s complete line of auxiliary motors, 
electric heating devices, wire and cable, and 
other equipment for the printing plant. General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 
020-188 


ELECTRIC. 
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your presses 91 UP! 


SN’T it a fact that your profits stop? Isn’t it a fact that you 

only make a profit when your presses are actually running? 
Then, if there is a way to cut down standing time—a way you can 
keep them turning more hours every day, isn’t it worth looking 
into? 
There is a way to do it. We call it CRAFTEX Chemically Auto- 
matic Overlay. Any pressman can learn to handle it in five minutes 
and then in about half the usual make-ready time, can turn out 
halftone work that will stand comparison with the engraver’s 


proofs. 


But, don’t take our word for it. Make us prove it. Write for more 
information. No obligation, of course. 


GRAPHIC ARTS LABORATORIES 


184 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


This booklet tells the 
whole story. 


Send for it. 

















Li Nmweadve THESE TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


RAG BOOK CO LOE 


SHOULD BE IN THE LIBRARY OF EVERY 
PRINTER AND PRINTING DESIGNER 


A new creation embracing all 
the charm and distinctive 
features of an imported paper. The Printer’s Art of Color is a handbook on 


E ‘all d d fi effective color use. It describes practical harmo- 
specially adapted to fine nies and the specific use of color as an element in 


books, brochures and french 
folds at a very medium price. 
Deckle and grain the long way 
of the sheet. Carried in white 
and Ivory, Laid and Wove, 
size 25x38-80. 

Your request for samples will 


have our immediate attention. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 





typography. The frontispiece exhibits six of the 
famous ‘‘fifty’”’ colors which ran in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Sent postpaid for $1.65. 

Color Dimensions is the most modern book 
on color available at this time. It epitomizes the 
author's extensive research and experience, and 
outlines a new and original approach to color 
harmony. The frontispiece is printed in thirteen 
colors. Sent postpaid for $2.15. 

Both books are written, of course, by Faber 
Birren, widely-known colorist, and are available 
through the book department. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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New Rook Catal. Og 


NOW 
READY 















































New—revised — 
brought up to date 
...36 pages— 
28 subjects— 
221 volumes. 
Alphabetically 
classified, find- 
ing any book 
desired is a 


simple act All of the 
authors of 
books listed 
are leading 
exponents of 
style and 
method in the 
fields about 
which they 
have written. 
Names such as 
Porte and Koch; 
Hollingsworth, 
Hotchkiss, and 
Goode; Ramsay 
and Dwiggins; 
Pleger; Goudy, Mun- 
sell, and Vanderpoel; 
McMurtrie; Francis; 
are among the writers. 
Authorities such as 
Blythe, Wheelwright, 
Horgan, Groesbeck, 
Salade, St. John—DeVinne, 
Vizetelly, Gress, Sherbow, 
Frazier, Ehrlich, Steer, Updike 
—Thompson, Stubbs, Hall— 
are included. The subjects cov- 
ered are: accounting —credits, 
advertising principles and pro- 
duction, bookbinding, paper 
ruling, drawing, illustrating, color, 
electrotyping, estimating, general 
journalism, gravure, history of print- 
ing, inks, linoleum blocks and wood 
cuts, lithography and offset, maga- 
zines—annuals—house-organs, man- 
agement, newspaper work, paper, 
photoengraving, presswork, salesand 
collection letters, salesmanship, silk 
screen, type style—grammar, typOgraphy— 
general composition, machine composition, 
copyfitting methods—miscellaneous. 


] 


A diversified selection 

of books for the printing 
and allied industries—equally 
valuable to officials of companies, 
superintendents, foremen, composi- 
tors, linotype and intertype operators, 
proofreaders, pressmen, bindery 
workers, lithographers, artists, en- 











gravers, editors, writers and salesmen. 


Peas eee ae 
Authoritative — informative 








cise — clear 2 
] THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
= ‘ Send me following Books, as listed above: 
! he n d na Pri nter paw aion Sr PEE ceks  00CtiC meme copies No....... 
: I enclose check ( ) Money order (_ ) 
. . Maa aoc cc ahichb fev ozavactesian ve APH GTA ta vA OY SIENA EP RY ORE EIU Tat ean On eae RCE UN See 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 18 
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A Few Volumes 


from which 
to make a choice: 


1—Practical Hints on Presswork. By 
Eugene St. John, A compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in 
his everyday work. Size 4} by 7; 201 
pages; flexible binding. Price, $3.00 post- 
paid. 

2—Layouts for Advertising. By John 
Dell. 700 thumbnail layout suggestions, 
with short introduction on purpose and 
principles. Illustrated; 175 pages; size, 
5 by 7; flexible binding. .Price $3.00 plus 
15 cents postage. 

3—Mechanism of the Linotype, The. 
By John S. Thompson. Revised eleventh 
edition. Complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype, 
good for the novice as well as the expe- 
rienced operator. Illustrated; 230 pages; 
size, 44 by 63; flexible binding. Price 
$2.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


4—Art of Spacing, The. By Samuel A. 
Bartels. A treatise on proper distribution 
of space in typography. Contents: Title 
Pages; Straight Composition; Initial Let- 
ters; Book Margins; Border Margins; Ad- 
vertisements; Ornaments. Size, 5} by 73; 
110 pages; board cover. Price, $1.75 post- 
paid. 
5—Modern Type Display. By J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
New third edition. The cream of Mr. 
Frazier’s constructive and scientific writ- 
ings on type composition, logically ar- 
ranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic, 
and complete course in typography. More 
than 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography. Handsomely bound; 
size, 7 by 10. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 
6—Type and Copy Computer, The. By 
S. A. Bartels. A scientific method to figure 
copy needed to fill specified space and to 
determine type sizes required. Illustrated; 
64 pages; 44 by 6; cloth. Price, 75 cents 
postpaid. 
7—Science of Imposition, The. By 
John Reed. Based upon the fundamental 
principles of modern pressroom and bind- 
ery practices. Ninety-one illustrations by 
the author; 132 pages; size, 44 by 63; 
flexible binding. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 
8—Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. This 
book contemplates the practical, esthetic, 
and historical phases of typography in an 
unusual. interesting, and understandable 
way. Illustrated; 114 pages; size, 73} by 
11; nicely bound. Price, $3.00 post paid. 
9—Art of Block Cutting, The. By O. A. 
Hankammer and F.C. Lampe. Contents: 
Tools and Supplies for Block Printing; 
Design and Lettering; Block Designing 
and Cutting; Methods of Printing From 
Blocks; Color and Its Application to Block 
Printing; Block Printing in the School; 
Commercial Possibilities in Block Print- 
ing; Poster Printing; Facts About Materi- 
als, Tools, Equipment; Plates—Illustra- 
tions Printed Direct From the Blocks. 
Illustrated; 162 pages; size, 6 by 9; cloth. 
Price, $1.70 plus 10 cents postage. 
10—Encyclopedia of Printing Inks. By 
Harry G. Kriegel. Printing, Lithographic 
Inks, and Accessories. Secrets, Formulae, 
and Helpful Hints. Illustrated. 256 
pages; size, 514 by 8; cloth. Price, $2.15 
postpaid. 
11—Earhart Color Plan. Key to correct 
color usage. Demonstrates principles of 
color selection and harmony. Complete 
with charts. Price, $7.50 postpaid. 

12—Linotype and Intertype Speed 
Book. By H. J. Pickert. Nine complete 
lessons on the touch system—illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


unlanneats-=delea ' ORDER NOW—USE THIS FORM 
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What do you recommend 
when your job calls for a rag-content bond? There's 
certainly no scarcity of brands. But here are reasons 
for picking Neenah Business Stationery. See if they 
aren't sound. The line contains all grades from 100% 
to 25% rag content. All the rags used are clean, new 
rags. Each grade is air-dried, tub-sized, shop-tested, 
and guaranteed to perform satisfactorily in pressroom 
and business office. ¢ Consistent advertising has been 
building customer acceptance for years. The choice of 
a paper bearing the Neenah Owl Watermark protects 
your interests by yielding fine printed results, and 
protects your customer's interests by providing a dig- 
nified, impressive and practical paper for his business 
stationery. © Have you examined all the Neenah 
papers, and seen the advertising pieces that 
support them? We will gladly send samples. 
Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY 


The best papers are made from rags. Identify rag-content quality 
by the Neenah Owl watermark which appears in all the following 
grades of Neenah Business Stationery. Each grade is tub-sized, 
air-dried, shop-tested and guaranteed to perform to your satis- 
faction. Samples will be sent upon request. 





Old Council Tree Bond. 100% New Rag _ = Chieftain Bond. 50% NewRag 
Success Bond....... 75% New Rag Neenah Bond . 50%New Rag 
Conference Bond. .... 65% New Rag _ Glacier Bond . 25% New Rag 
Crystallite—a specialty paper for direct-mail books, personal stationery, etc. 
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DO YOU RECOMMEND? 









Ordinary 
Gumming 









Guaranteed 
Flat Gumming 


IT HANDLES BETTER 


IN THE press Vom 


The two magnified pictures above, showing the 
gummed side of two types of gummed paper, 
clearly explain why one paper merely claims 
“flat,” while the other is GUARANTEED FLAT. 
Note that with Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 
the cross hatching of the gums allows for shrink- 
age or expansion of the paper. . . This exclusive 
feature is in ADDITION to the better gums, better 
printing surfaces, more interesting colors... and 
the most complete line of gummed papers on the 
market. Because GUARANTEED Flat Gummed 
Papers handle just like ordinary papers in the press 
room, a whole new range of printing prospects for 
gummed labels is opened to you. Want to know 
how to go after it? Write! McLaurin- Jones Co., 
Brookfield, Mass. Offices at New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles. 


TAPPI FALL MEETING 
Philadelphia Atlantic City 
September 18 - 21 


NM > cin — Jones 


GUARANTEED 
FLAT 


Umum oy dae 






















The Only reason for this advertisement is 
to encourage letterpress printers to ask 
local photoengravers how Meinograph 
creates a greater demand for color work 


—4-color plates and 4-color printing. 
* * * 

















Meinograph is not for sale to, nor used 
by, letterpress printers. But because it 
opens up new, vast markets it is to the 
printer’s interest to get posted on Meino- 
graph—and cooperate with those live 
photoengraverswho make the plates that 
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Presses .« ee 
SIMPLE OPERATION 


ROTARY 
PRESSES 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 





W.MIN BRAL 





225 












for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. 

Tell Us Your Requirements 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
[TGR RE EEE 

















make more color printing necessary. 
* * * 


If there is no Meinograph licensee in 
your city, write us. We will send full 
information about Meinograph, and tell 
you the name of a photoengraver who is 
close enough to work with you. Address: 
Meinograph Sales Corporation, 1919 
East 19th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


























Meinograph Process, Inc., Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 








KEEN, CLEAN CUTTING 


2 
COES MICRO-GROUND PAPER KNIVES 


give better service. The Finest Knife is none too good for 
your paper cutters. Coes Knives have an enviable reputa- 
tion for doing every job well on all kinds of paper stock. 
Write today for complete information. 


LORING COES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

















































SAMUEL 8S. REESE 
formerly of 
Loose Leaf Equipment Company 





is now in position to furnish a complete line of 


| LOOSE LEAF METAL PARTS 


Write for new Catalog — Address 


Samuel 8. Reese 
520 No. Spaulding Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














VELLUMS and FABRICS 


Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 





For Commercial Printers 





Blue Printers 





Manufactured by 


















Vv 





Sd 


Reg. U. B. Pat. Off. No. 314445 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TIP! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bids., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


VWiRUBBER 
PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates — 


Print perfectly on all presses 
—with all inks on all papers. 




























M & W CYLINDER PRESS LOCKS 


FIVE SIZES 














° 3” extends to 5” 
= ° @ 4’ “ 8” 
o 8” “ ‘sae 











MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. ge" "ag" 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





in 26" 

























| “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 





GDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 







1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 























EUREKA 





Solves that problem for you. 


HEWES GOTHAM CO., 520 W. 47th St., N. ¥. C. 


TOP COAT ENAMEL 





vv VW 




















THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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y = press that can match it for register 


SAYS A PRINTER WHO USES THE 





“a 


5 OTHER 
HOE FEATURES 


Unequalled flexibility 
and control of water and 
ink while press is running. 


2 Helical cylinder gears. 


Smooth, even cylinder 


rotation. 


Rugged one-piece bed 
plate supporting all press 
frames and drive. 


5 Simplicity of adjustment 
. a pressman’s press. 
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BOSTON 


Here speaks a printer who has seen the 
Hoe Super-Offset Press in action. . . 
who has experienced the printing bene- 
fits of Hoe construction, which in- 
cludes Pre-Loaded Anti-Friction Cyl- 
inder Bearings, Heavy Solid Frames 
with uncapped cylinder openings, Rigid 
Alignment, and a rigidly mounted Sheet 
Registering and Slow-Down Mechan- 
ism driven directly from the press. 

He knows, now, that he can entrust 
any job, however intricate, to the un- 





SAN FRANCISCO 


HOE SUPER-OFFSET PRESS 





failing accuracy of this better offset 


press . . . to the grippers which hold 
the sheet in one precise position until 
both impressions have been made. 

But, most agreeable of all, he has 
discovered that when the pressroom is 
over-loaded he can speed this press up 
to its maximum without any loss of 
printing quality or register. 

Hence, there is little to wonder at 
when this satisfied printer says: “No 
other press can match it for register.” 


> General Offices + 
135th St. and East River 
- New York City . 


SO Comncatnc 


CHICAGO 
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Color Matching 
Troubles 






| as is the human eye, it is not reliable as a match- 
er of colors under all conditions. Fatigue, dependence upon 
physical condition, and inconsistency under varying lighting 


conditions, result in costly errors. 


Eliminate these visual errors with the new Westinghouse Color 
Matcher that assures correct, uniform grading of paints, 
textiles, porcelain, printing, dyes, or any other product in which 
flat color plays an important part. 


\\ 


WN yy 







« \\ y 
\\ YS 
Write for a copy of C.S. 43-760, com- N Gs ZW 
pletely describing the Color Matcher. >= oe 
© =a 
uti 
Westinghouse INSTRUMENTS 
Room 2-N East Pittsburgh, Pa. R-57012 











* 
“OUR 

COSTS 

ARE 


10% 
LESS” 


Writes the Lagonda Publishing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio. ‘‘Our costs in laying plates are about 
10% less with PMC Metal Bases and the hooks need 
considerably less repair.”’ 

This says in effect — genuine PMC METAL BASES 
will help you to reduce plate mounting costs to a 
minimum... guarantee perfect register . . . and 
give you printing results that mean so much in 
winning customer satisfaction. Write for catalog 


we. STERLING” 


es” TOGGLE BASES 


RY COMPANY 


and prices. 








4by4 METAL BLOCKS 





THE PRINTING MACHI 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE . + CINCINNATI, QHIO 


461 Eighth Ave. Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto. England: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 
New York, N.Y. Australia: Carmichoe! & Company, Sidney owe ttaly: D.G, Vianini & Company, Milan 























EXCLUSIVE 


FEATURES: 


PERFORMANCE 


Unlimited Speed 
with Accuracy 








PATENTED 
"“LOCK-PAWL" 





30 and 31 


VALUE 


All Steel Construction, 
Sturdy, Reliable 


5-wheel 
Model $10 


63 





At All Leading Printers’ Supply Houses 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























Registering Color Forms 
in 


Original Make-Up 


is one of the great time-saving services of the Hacker 
Make-Up Gauge. 


The key form, already justified to lift, under lock-up 
pressure and in perfect alignment, is inked while still 
locked up and an impression taken on the transparency 
by rubbing with the hand or rolling with clean brayer. 


Subsequent forms can be registered-in exactly by 
means of this registered proof thus saving an enor- 
mous amount of time on the press. 


Send for catalog of this great labor-saving device, the 
Hacker Make-Up Gauge, to 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 SOUTH HONORE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Che Chandler & Price 
342° CRAFTSMAN POWER CUTTER 


CCURACY-—Speed —Safety —features you look for in any paper 
cutter. The 3414” Craftsman gives you these—and more: 
Solid one-piece frame insures permanent accuracy; rigid truss-bridge 
hollow knife bar’ knife is pulled, not pushed through the stock; three- 
part back gauge has positive lock that takes up its own wear; enclosed 
worm gear drive; right hand, natural-position starting control. 
Inspect these and many other features at the C & P branch or your 
C &P dealer’s showroom; write us for description and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 




















HERE IS THE mm e Ww 
HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING PLIER 





B IG enough to PROOF a 


Full Newspaper Page 
Without Cabinet or Extras $19 5.00 


er again HOTCHKISS meets the demand 
—this time with a brand new Stapling 
Plier for heavy duty in office and factory, store 
and warehouse. Strong and sturdy, it has greater 
capacity and more features than any similar 





Hammered, inaccurate proofs are expensive. 
They wear type excessively and waste time. 
No. 03 Vandercook Proof Press will prove 
94 a form 254%" x 34” or a single character with 
. uniform impression. It is an excellent press for 
Other Sizes final checking of forms after they are locked in 
and Models chases. 
Priced from No. 03 will produce proofs of near made-ready 
S45 quality. It is simply and sturdily constructed and 
carries the Vandercook guarantee. 
Write NOW for prices and complete details. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





model—at a price that appeals to everybody. 


Hotchkiss Model H 53 is highly nickel polished, weighs 
only 14 ounces and has a stapling range up to 134 inches. 
It uses special H 53 wire staples with 44-inch or %%-inch 
legs packed 5000 to the box. Its capacity is 125 staples and 
it fastens up to 50 sheets of 16 lb. paper or its equivalent. 
It’s the machine you need NOW! Send the coupon. 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send full information on your H 53 Stapling Plier and complete catalog. 














RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 





“Certifine Tympan 


A low-priced tympan with a hard, even she tee t 
surface and exceptional strength. Ideal “ets 
for short-run job work. Nationally 
stocked in roll widths for every press. 


i; 












342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. 
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THE LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF THE WORLD 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN 


Answers the printers prayer for dependable 
makeready protection 


HEN the 200,000th impression is as fine as the first— 

when you run along hour after hour without stopping 
for spot sheets . . . you’ve got a tympan that’s doing a 
real job for you! 


And Cromwell Tympan never lets you down—never tears 
from the clamp—never gives or stretches under impres- 
sional impacts—never swells or shrinks because of sudden 


changes in atmosphere. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED—Cromwell Tympan 
has been the choice of particular pressmen for nearly a 
half-century. It will prove its dependability on any test. 





Try it! No charge or obligation. Simply write for free 
working samples to fit your press. Sold by paper mer- 
chants everywhere in rolls or cut and scored exact size for 
all high speed presses. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-27 So. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO 

















STRAIGHT MATTER 


BIG DISPLAY 





HEADLINES 

















MIXED COMPOSITION 





All in 1 Shift on 1 Interfype 


ANY TIME OF THE DAY OR NIGHT — ANY 
KIND OF WORK REQUIRED. HERE INDEED 
IS THE ANSWER TO A FOREMAN’S PRAYER. 


A composing machine that meets 1935 needs. A 
machine for setting large type and small type, 
fat and thin type, ad display and complicated 
mixed composition. A machine for high-speed 
operation and high-speed changes from one font 
to another. And a simple, practical machine 
which any operator can handle. 

Yes, the Model G Text-Display-Mixer Intertype 


is decidedly a composing machine for present- 
day needs. It is practical for the small compos- 
ing room, as well as for big plants, because there 
are so many kinds of work that it can do. It is 
mechanically practical, too. With fixed maga- 
zines and assembler entrances, fixed distributor 
bars and channel entrances, Model G is not sub- 
ject to nervous attacks when the going is heavy. 
No waiting for lines to distribute before making 
changes—no delays because of temperamental 
mechanisms — nothing new to learn or do. 


And What an Appetite for Copy! 


Model G is not the least bit finicky, either, for 
it goes for display and mixed composition as 
greedily as for juicy takes of straight matter. 

Any cperator can sit down at this machine and 
work full speed. The keyboard is standard — 
same "feel," same. high speed as on all other 
Intertypes. For straight composition the operator 
works from a standard 90-channel magazine. For 
headletter and display he has a wide 72-channel 
magazine for big matrices which would be too 
wide for the ordinary magazine of this kind. In 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION * 360 FURMAN STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


addition to this, if a still wider range is needed, 
Model G can be equipped with either two or 
four wide auxiliary magazines designed for 
finger-flip font changes. 

Write for more information about the Model G 
Text - Display - Mixer Intertype. And when you 
buy this machine, have it equipped for Auto- 
matic Quadding and Centering. Also add the 
Intertype Composing Stick Attachment. Then 
you will have a complete all-slug system, 5 to 
60 - point, combined in ONE MACHINE, 


TEXT SET IN BETON 


